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. . to photograph the church at work .. .” 
(THIS HIGH CALLING, page 6) 
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2 Light-flooded Universe of Helen Keller aunens 
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Great Day 
to Be 


Half Alive 


Did you ever wake up and jump out of 
bed and feel glad that every nerve was 
alive to face the new day? . . . Ever 
wake up and wish that you could stay 
numb for about twenty-four hours? 


= was the doctor who slammed down his instruments 
and stalked out of his office—to go see a patient who 
really needed him. For the fourteenth time that day he'd 
heard a patient say, “Doc, can't you give me something to 
ease me? I can't sleep. All this is piled up on me, and I 
can't take it, and I know I won't sleep. Give me some- 
SE ovale 

And there was the mother who got tired of hearing her 
children squabble with one another and yell at her; and 
when they kept on yelling that they wanted to go to the 
movies, she slammed them into bed, saying, “I’m the one 
who's going to the movies. I've got to get away. 7 

This is the Aspirin Age, a great day to be half alive. 
That's the way we act—as if “what you don’t feel won't 
hurt you.” 

The world is so full of a number of things, which we 
don’t quite like, that we put off until tomorrow—and then 
tomorrow—the real facing of our difficulties. It is easier to 
go numb, with alcohol or sleeping pills—or to run away— 
than to face the world with our eyes open, our senses alert. 
Aspirin Age—Great Day to Be Half Alive. 

What would you think of a person who came to a doctor 
and asked for a pair of lenses which would keep him 
from seeing anything? “Doctor, every day I have to pass 
an ugly, filthy hole, that breeds all kinds of disease. . . . 
Give me a pair of lenses to keep me from seeing it.” 

We are like the Cheerful Cherub: 

Though troubles help to make us strong 

Every time they come 
We find it hard to think of this 


When we are having some. 

I could write a theme song: “Numb me, numb me 
I feel no more.” But enough of this irony. The song that 
better says: “Feed me till I want no more.” 

There is a Scripture that fits our Aspirin Age like 
glove. It is a little-known but beautiful passage in t 
fifty-first chapter of Isaiah: 

Hearken unto me, ye that know righteousness, the peop 

in whose heart is my law; fear ye not the reproach « 

men, neither be ye afraid of their revilings. For the mo 

shall eat them up like a garment, and the worm shall e 

them like wool: but my righteousness shall be fgr eva 

and my salvation from generation to generation. Awali 
awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord; awake, 
in the ancient days, in the generations of old. 

“Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord. ... 
Christianity becomes a vital force in your life when it meet 
a deep and consciously felt need. It has no power if you 
bored—which is a way of running away. 

We are up against destructive forces. If we face our neet 
and turn to Christ, his faith about life, his way of living liq 
his power for sustaining life are food for our hunger, watd 
for our thirst, medicine for our sickness—and power t 
carry on. 

Dear Lord, I am glad to be alive in such a time as thi 
which cries out for answers. Sustain me in the faith th 
sees beyond the years to the glorious day when thy kingdo 
shall come on earth. Work in me and through me to has 
that day. Amen. 

—O. H. Aust 


From Come as You Are, by O. H. Austin. Reprinted by permission of Abingdon Press. Verse from Complete Cheerful Cherub, by Rebecca McCann. Reprinted 


by permission of Crown Publishers, Inc. 
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MEDITATION 


By Lockhart Amerman 





And God saw every thing that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very good. 
(Genesis 1:31) 


church with a contractor and 
looked with him at the old stonework 
which frames the windows. To his pro- 
fessional eye there was particular interest 
in the craftsmanship of nearly a century 
ago, and he pointed out to me—I would 
not have noticed any such thing—certain 
imegularities, certain discrepancies of 
measurement, which indicated the ab- 
sence of precision instruments and ma- 
chine tools. For him, the irregularities in 
the stonework achieved a kind of person- 
ality, a beauty somehow beyond the ac- 
curate, a splendor contributed, as it 
were, by flaw. I was moved to wonder 
whether or not some principle of life 
lay in this attribute of imperfection. 

Not long afterwards, a musician and 
I were talking of choirs and choir music 
and boy choirs. We remarked on the 
peculiar quality of boys’ voices, particu- 
larly as they sang the music of the 
church. We agreed that their singing 
had a loveliness that was unique. And 
then it came to us that the cause of that 
uniqueness was a persistent tendency to 
fat—ever so slightly but ever so surely 
-with a consequent production quite 
unlike the precise pitch of mature and 
disciplined voices. Again it was the error 
that made for rightness, the lack that 
made for richness, the flaw that made 
for splendor. 

In the beginning of the world, we 
are told, when the miracle of creation 
had been achieved, the Creator looked 
upon his work with satisfaction—“And 
God saw every thing that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.” Good in 
what sense? Good because perfectly pre- 
dictable? Obviously. not. Good because 
incapable of falling? Adam and all man- 
kind stand as witness to the contrary. 
Yet with all its potential deviation God 
found his making good. And surely there 
is much to learn in this—toward the 
understanding of our lives and the mean- 
ing of all life. We are moved to the con- 
viction that the possibility of aberration 
and the very capacity for fault contrib- 
ute somehow to the fullness of our 
being—approved as it is by the Creator's 
wisdom. 

God could have made us invulnerable, 
proof against the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, armed past hurting, 
impregnable to disappointment and 
fright and loss and desperation. Instead 
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Ov: a year ago, I stood outside our 


The Splendid Flaw 


he chose to make us alive. Not for us the 
cold ability of marble sculpture to with- 
stand the years, impervious to wind and 
weather and time. Such an invincible 
creature man himself can make, but it 
took God to make the frailness of our 
flesh and the hazards of humanity. 

A long time ago I was taken to the 
studio of the celebrated Polish mask- 
maker, M. Benda. We were looking at 
some faces from Africa, witch-doctor 
countenances made to terrify, when the 
master suggested that his wife model for 
us some of the less exaggerated masks. 
She left the room for a moment and came 
back wearing her husband’s mask of 
sorrow. Either before or since, I have 
never felt the impact of so unrelieved, 
so concentrated, an emotion. There was 
nothing there but sorrow—not the mem- 
ory of happiness, or the faintest hope of 
relief. The utter consistency of the mood 
was frightening. We felt two things to 
be true: that the absolutes are outside 
life—that their existence in humanity 
must always be modified in a meas- 
ure by circumstance and _ possibility; 
and that this was good because the 
purity and concentration of the ultimates 
were more than we could bear—that in 
order to live with them we should have 
to be more than human or much less. 

This means, I think, that our very 
capacity for suffering and the very woes 
we suffer are, in a sense, essential to our 
being. 

If he had wanted to, God could have 
made us immortal in our present form. 
He chose instead to appoint us unto 
death as a passage into immortality. The 
knowledge that we all must go his way 
is ever with us. By various techniques we 
ignore and evade it, but there comes 
upon us ultimately the need to face our 
end. Here again have we not been mak- 
ing a bane out of a blessing? I wonder 
whether it may not be possible to dis- 
cover that the final hazard and ultimate 
flaw is in itself contributory to life's 
splendor. 

I often recall a story about an old 
Scotswoman who lived some miles out- 
side of Edinburgh, but had never visited 
the capital because, on the way there, the 
train ran through a tunnel. She longed to 
see the Athens of the North; she dreamed 
of the castle high on its rocky crag; but 
for many a year her apprehension of the 
passage kept her fast at home. Finally 
she was persuaded to make the venture, 
and she set forth on a morning when the 
rain was coming down as it seldom does 
outside the west of Scotland. The train 


started; the rhythmic monotony of the 
wheels had a lulling effect. Before she 
knew it, the old woman was asleep. As 
she slept, the train passed through the 
tunnel; and when she awoke, the sun 
was streaming down Corstorphine Hill 
making diamonds of the raindrops—and 
the peril was past. 

We dread the required transition. Yet, 
in the wisdom of God it seems that the 
brevity of life and the required entrance 
way to immortality both contribute to 
the quality of life eternal and make of 
our days upon earth—very rightly—the 
treasure, the opportunity, and the adven- 
ture which we find them. 

God could have made us sinless if he 
had wanted to. He could have kept us 
from all the mistakes that breed re- 
morse, all the meanness that saddens 
memory, all the evil that darkens our 
spirit and rankles deep in the hidden 
layers of our subconscious. Instead he 
chose to make us free. Instead of the 
voiceless puppets of an enforced per- 
fection, he decided upon men—men who 
might choose between right and wrong— 
who might be racked by desire, che 
might succumb to temptation, who 
might fail, who might once in a while 
achieve a victory. It is perfectly natural, 
I suppose, that we should protest against 
this arrangement, that we should ask 
with the children, “Why doesn’t God 
make people good?” The answer is 
simply that he places so strong a pre- 
mium upon our liberty as to endow us 
with the glorious disadvantage of free- 
dom, the flaw that enables to splendor. 

God might have made us invulner- 
able, immortal, and sinless; in all these 
things he would have shown his power. 
We have been taught that he is omnip- 
otent and might expect that such om- 
nipotence would find expression in an 
unalterable immobility. We should look 
to power, and power alone, for fixed 
creation and a rigidity of character be- 
a suffering, beyond death, and 

eyond sin. But the truth of the matter 
is that when we deal with God, and 
when he deals with us, we are yot 
encountering omnipotence alone. The 
secret of the universe and the truth of 
the gospel agree to this fact: There is in 
the Creator a quality which mitigates 
sheer power, a self-permitted limitation 
of the absolute. And if we would discover 
it, he points us to Christ and to the cross 
of Calvary. And it’s as if he said, “Be- 
hold my weakness. Behold the flaw in 
my heart.” . . . And the name of it is 
love. 
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Manse in Indianapolis in which the St. Andrew Presbyterian Church meets, 


‘Church Comes to Us’ 


« My husband and I were in seminary 
with the William Hubers when the first 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE came out. I 
can truthfully say that their story, 
“Church Comes to Us,” in P. L., April 
28, 1956, written by Mistress-of-the- 
Manse Jane Huber, is the warmest I 
have ever read. 

One thing I felt lacking. Your won- 
derful Karsch pictures took us in the 
manse, under it, and even into its shower. 
Why not a view of the exterior? . . . 


—Mrs. Burr Morris 
Canadian, Texas 


April 28 Issue 


«... The issue of April 28 has “rung 
the bell”. . . with its brilliant and in- 
formative articles by such names as Eu- 
gene Carson Blake [“Conversations in 
Moscow”] and Jane Parker Huber 
{“Church Comes to Us”]. Special words 
of appreciation also to George T. Peters 
and Harold Blake Walker for their med- 
itations. ... 

Our daily newspaper here in the far 
reaches of northwest Montana is United 
Press, so we did not get the Associated 
Press articles by Dr. Blake. Except for a 
few who read Christian Century, our 
people are getting a good firsthand re- 
port on the visit to Russia only through 
P. L. Thank you for this service. 

—Georce L. Van LEUVEN 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Kalispell, Montana 


‘Arab-Israeli Impasse’ 


« Many thanks to R. Park Johnson for 
his enlightened article, “The Arab- 
Israeli Impasse” [P.L., April 14]. I.do 
believe it is the only unbiased article I 
have read dealing with the Middle East 
situation. ... —Patsy S. HOLDEN 

South Gate, California 


The Cross 


in Protestant Churches 


« Mr. Erazim V. Kohak, in a letter 
printed in the March 31 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, objects to the use of 


the cross in Protestant churches, } 
objection is grounded in the asserti 
that the cross stresses God’s judgment; 
stead of his forgiveness. He believes 

the chalice is a more adequate symb 
of our faith because it is a symbol ¢ 
“God's freely given love in Christ.” 

Mr. Kohak’s argument does not appe 
to be Christian, much less Protestant ¢ 
Reformed. It is true that Protestay 
churches have been traditionally 
picious of the use of the cross in the 
sanctuaries. The reason for this is simpk 
They have feared that using the cm 
in this manner transgresses the Seconi 
Commandment. While I do not beliew 
that this contention is true, it is om 
which must be considered, and it point 
to a danger which we must bear i 
mind when planning our church bui 
ings and worship services. Idolatry i 
always a danger. 

But Protestant churches have alway 
stressed the fact of God’s judgment, e 
cept when they have wandered into t 
apostasy of extreme liberalism. In thi 
they have been true to Scripture, whidl 
from Genesis to Revelation makes clea! 
that man is judged for his sin by th 
holy and righteous God. This point i 
stressed in the Gospels as much as any- 
where else in the Bible. Our sin is red 
and serious. For God to freely forgive 
it in Mr. Kohak’s sense would destro 
the distinction between right and wrong 
No, sin is serious and must be paid for 
God’s free gift to us lies in the fact that 
because we cannot save ourselves from 
sin, he freely takes upon himself the 
punishment for our transgressions. Ow 
faith is in this atonement which alon 
produces our forgiveness. 

Mr. Kohak denies the central position 
of the cross in Protestant Christianity 
in the name of the doctrine of justifice 
tion by faith. But this doctrine teaches 
that we are justified through the “obedi 
ence and death” of Christ on the cross. 
which fully discharged the guilt of ou 
sins (Westminster Confession, Chapter 
XI). Thus, our faith is stamped as cross 
centered just because of this same doc 
trine of justification by faith. 

—DAniEL C, RevTet 


Union Theological Seminan 
New York, New York 
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SHOP TALK 










) THE COVER shows actor John 
dell of Chicago and the motion- 
icture camera he uses in This 
gh Calling (page 6) to give Pres- 
erians a fresh, revealing look at 
Mhe world-wide scope of their 
Mehurch. Odell, who portrays Dave 
"O'Connor in the film, has written 
and produced extensively for radio 
in addition to having acted in sev- 
eral motion pictures. The Reverend 
Arthur M. Byers, Jr., of the Depart- 
ment of Stewardship and Promotion 
staff in New York, served as church 
consultant for the film. He was pres- 
ent for practically all the filming 
sessions, including those in Korea. 

























(From left) Arthur M,. Byers, Jr., pro- 
ducer Lloyd E. Young, and actor John P. 
Odell edit new film This High Calling. 





Associate editor James W. Hoff- 
man (five feet, three inches) recent- 
ly returned from Texas partially 
concealed by one of the large- 
brimmed hats for which that state 
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is famous. The first two of his re- 
ports on Presbyterians in Texas— 
Giant with Growing Pains and 
Millionaires with Callouses—appear, 
starting on page 16. We'll hear more 
from podner Hoffman in the next 
issue. 






Alice (Mrs. W. Warren) Alex- 
ander, of the Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, Springfield, Ohio, made her 
P.L. debut (“The Whispered An- 
swer in Gift from the Sea”) in the 
January 7 issue. On page 10 she 
writes of The Light-flooded Uni- 
verse of Helen Keller. 















A new Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. was elected 
this week by the General Assembly 
in Philadelphia. The next issue will 
amounce the new Moderator. 


May 
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The Church in Germany: Protestants Move West 
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this 


high 


calling 


New documentary film 


traces a cameraman’s odyssey 


to photograph the church here and overseas 


“Take your camera and show us the 
church at work across the land and 
around the world.” This assignment, 
given to photographer Dave O'Connor 
in This High Calling, sums up the con- 
tent of the fine new motion-picture. It 
is the first documentary film to etch a 
many-faceted portrait of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A 

In undertaking such a comprehensive 
project, the films sponsor, the Depart- 
ment of Stewardship and Promotion, and 
its producer, Films Production Interna- 
tional of Hollywood, chose to depict a 
few phases well rather than many sketch- 
ily. In ten episodes, This High Calling 
takes the viewer on a guided tour of the 
church and its work in the United States. 
Overseas stopovers are made in Korea, 
India, Japan, and Africa. Among the 
church leaders with whom the audience 
becomes acquainted are Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake and evangelist 
Charles B. Templeton. 

This High Calling will have its’ pre- 
miere at General Assembly in Philadel- 
phia during the May 24 
program, which will include an historical] 
prologue entitled “The Day of Small 
Things.” If 
thusiastic as those who have already seen 
a preview of This High Calling, Presby- 
terian congregations everywhere will be 


evening 


commissioners are as en- 


told of their opportunity to see a film 


6 


of rare insight and technical excellence. 
After mid-June the motion picture will be 
distributed free to Presbyterian churches 
through the chairmen of stewardship and 
promotion in the synods and presby- 
teries, or through synod and presbytery 
offices. 

The 16-mm., forty-four-minute sound 
film is the product of three-years’ plan- 
ning and of skilled motion-picture tech- 
nique. The executive producer, Lloyd 
E. Young of Film Productions Interna- 
tional, used a recently developed photo- 
graphic process to assure accurate color 
rendition. Church consultant for the film 
was the Reverend Arthur M. Byers, Jr., 
who is the Department of Stewardship 
and Promotion’s Audio-Visuals secretary. 

To provide first-person involvement 
and smooth transitions between se- 
quences, This High Calling has a story 
line built around cameraman O'Connor. 
The role is played by John P. Odell, a 
professional actor with wide experience. 
At the end of the film, after joining in 
O'Connor's odyssey around the church, 
many in the audience will agree with 
the photographer as he explains: “This 
expedition has done something to me. 
It taught me that the Kingdom of Heaven 
comes into being when people are moved 
by God’s spirit and become the hands 
and feet and mind of Christ on this 
earth.” 


Cameraman O'Connor discovers that the 
church is “putting new tools of thé 
century to work for God.” To illustratt 
This High Calling shows evangelit 
Charles Templeton (right) on Look Up 
and Live TV program as he says, “Te 
long we’ve believed that ‘Love thy neigh 
bor’ is a pleasant little religious option.” 
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Film opens with senior-high camp at evening worship. Choice of title becomes clear 
as youth approaches fire and quotes: “This one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before. 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
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In interview with parents of prospective 
student, President Howard Lowry, Col- 
lege of Wooster, explains: “Our church 
colleges know that they cannot palm off 
second-rate things in the name of the 
Lord. They are the only institutions of 
higher learning free to treat in a cen- 
tral way Christian beliefs about God.” 








A previewer of This High Calling termed 
it “pictorial doctrine,” and the local- 
church sequence shows why. As a minister 
reads from Scripture and the Book of 
Common Worship, the camera takes a 
long look at interior of First Church, San 
Bernardino, Calif., including the Com- 
munion table, font, and pulpit Bible. 


In Detroit, Dave O'Connor visits Dodge House “to see how the church tackles one 
of its many jobs in a big city.” In depicting how work in a neighborhood begins, 
Rev. Charles T. Leber, Jr., enlists help of adult leaders by telling them, “A suc- 


cessful program cannot be imposed from the outside; it must grow from within.” 


“Just how binding are General A 
pronouncements?” asks a commisg; 
at 1955 Assembly. Stated Clerk 8 
s: ““We believe the way to find 
is for ordered groups of me 
gather together, to pray, to discuss, 
then to vote. No Presbyterian ough 
take the result of that process ligh 








bi a 

At Warren Wilson Junior College, Na- 
tional Missions’ school in North Carolina, 
O’Connor finds that “700 acres of woods, 
pasture, and cultivated land provide a 
real-life laboratory. The work is on-the- 
job training and helps pay the students’ 
expenses. In all the fields of study, 
skilled Christian teachers lead the way.” 


Film viewers are introduced to Chan Yung Choi, a Korean Presbyterian seminary 
graduate. They go along with him as he takes Bible-club boys on a hike and is com- 
missioned a fraternal worker to Thailand. “In the war, I could have been killed 
many times,” says Choi, “but God gave me my life. Now I want to give it to him.” 




















The name of Helen Keller has becoy a 
in our age a symbol of the power of { able: 
human will to surmount handicap, Tes 
story of the deaf-blind girl and F 
incredible achievements has bec fc 
almost legendary. Although she herself .rital 
long ago tired of telling it, it never growl -her 
dull with repetition. Van Wyck Broo bute 
in his new biography, Helen Kelle aa” 
Sketch for a Portrait (Dutton), has tf, the 
the story again, but he has told it wif ship 
a difference. He never permits the fascialiigut ¢] 
ating details of her outward achiev to | 
ments to obscure the inward essence diy or j 
the woman, the God-side of her. Poin a1 
ing out that she has what Gandhi calle aos 
“soul-force,” he calls her “one of thided. 
great spirits of the age, as simply and al she 
manifestly great as the grass is green.” 

Mr. Brooks’s interpretation providgll 
much more than a “sketch,” especialiiis ¢ 
when it is coupled with the biographilihte's i 
Miss Keller herself has written about halibanins 
teacher-companion of fifty vearibyped. 
Teacher—Anne Sullivan Macy (Double ngs Y 
day; 1955), in which she necessarily ‘ 
veals a great deal about herself. The rs al 
books together yield a deep-dimensionel 

v, study of a personality who, thoug 
J moving in outward darkness, has live 
‘ in light. ut “he 
Helen Keller's sensitive hands “see” and “listen” as she visits with Japanese women Had it not been for Anne Sulli e an 
and children during 1955 world tour. On her trips urging understanding of the Macy, the world would never ha | 
needs of the sightless, Miss Keller is accompanied by “life-line,” Polly Thompson. known the quality of the mind anim 
spirit imprisoned in a triple dungeon d | 
blindness, deafness, and muteness. On 
; of the great teachers of all time, shld rel 
came into the child’s phantom-life wheafi ins 
Helen was seven, and through the magi p wi 
of hand-to-hand communication, h. Ih 
leased her from the isolation of a darkfivital 


ness and stillness “as profound as thaljal we 
os of a closed tomb at midnight.” Who cay 


forget the story of the child standingifat oft 


with one hand held under the pumpjits ar 
| VI ) ER SE spout while her teacher spelled into hee apy 
other hand the word water—the magic one 
word that turned the key to the dungeongMfany r 
O For suddenly the child grasped thet sh 

| ) momentous fact that things have names 
and that through them, people communigjmanu 
cate. “The 
HELE \) k ELLER The manual alphabet invented by e 
Trappist monks who had taken the vow the 
of silence became her means of com jt mi 

munication. Door after door was opened 
: : as she advanced in her education, fistjpte o! 
‘“*The real secret of Helen Keller is not to be found in with “Teacher” (as she always calledjment o 
Mrs. Macy), who heaped upon her thegid sel 
treasures of great literature and poetry, hell. 
and later at Radcliffe, where she wasgptural 
graduated with honors, having gained. divi 
among other things, a reading mastery @ Alth 
six languages. - iden 
The world has long paid tribute to the 
intellect and the will of the girl wh 
achieved so much. For decades homagt 
has been laid at her feet for a life poured 
out in love and service to humanity. 
Some would even call her “saint,” but 
By AuicE ALEXANDER she is the first to shrug off such extrave ede 
AY 2 


no 


her intellect or her will, or in Teacher, or in any of 


her friends, but rather in the light-flooded core of 


her being, where through faith she walks with God” 
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S becom 


t adulation. Being great, she is 
er of th 


ble; and her chief concern has been 


Cap. TM, Teacher be justly recognized and 
and hall ged for the genius and devotion 
becon ich for fifty years were for the pupil 
e here eritable life-line. In the biography, 
‘ev Stow cher, which Miss Keller called “A 
: Brook bute by the Foster-Child of Her 
Keller nd,” the author has preserved for all 
has to be the record of their remarkable rela- 
d it wit nship. 
re fasci put the real secret of Helen Keller is 
achiey to be found in her intellect or her 
sence GM or in Teacher, or in any of the other 
T. Poiniieat and near-great numbered among 
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close friends, but rather in the light- 
ded core of her being, where through 
th she walks with God. 


From the beginning she had a mind 











Providgich intuitively responded to the in- 
specialiits of philosophy and religion. In 
Ographilito's ideal world she found “a special 
bout he baning for those who were handi- 


’ Vear 
Double 
arily 
The twa 
nsioned 


pped as she was, for it showed that the 
ings you hear and see are not the true 
ities.” Studying other great philoso- 
es and poets, she came to think of 
self as a free spirit who could pass 

















thougiiyond her disabilities into “a light- 
as livellModed universe.” She was convinced 
nt “her real life was independent of 
Sullivaiiiipe and place and above all of her own 
r havdlysical being.” 
nd anim 
geon @ From reason to faith 
ss. Onl Who can say where philosophy stops 
ne, sh#iMd religion begins? For some the two 
e whei e inseparable; others never take the 
e magip which leads from pure reason to 
om, reg™eth. In Helen Keller's case the step was 
a darkfvitable. She once said that “the spir- 
as thalfffal world offers no difficulty to one who 


7ho caf deaf and blind.” She felt, however, 


‘anding@iat often “true religion is obscured by 
pumpgeets and rites and that faith ceased at 
nto here approach of orthodoxy.” Her creed 
magi one which has been “distilled from 
ingeonmany religions,” but there is no question 


od the 
names 
nmMun- 


t she found her greatest inspiration 
the writings of the Swedish seer, 
anuel Swedenborg. 

‘The upshot of Swedenborg’s teach- 
g, explains Van Wyck Brooks, “was 
at the essence of divine life is love and 


ed br 


1e VOW 
f com@at men are dead unless they are ani- 
»pened I ed by it. Without love they are in a 
n, finite of spiritual death, while abandon- 
called Ment of self is another name for heaven, 
er themed self-will is the cause of the torment 
oetry, fm hell... . To Helen Keller it seemed 
e wasmptural enough that Jesus should stand 
ained, # divine love.” 
tery Although she had always been a 
: ent of the Bible, its meaning was 
to theg#'minated for her by Swedenborg; and 
| who #e discovered “many precious truths 
ymage hich had escaped her.” She read her 
oured Mlle edition so much that there were 
anity. #P*ges on which her fingers rubbed off 
” tutti the dots.” She said it was not that 


trava- 'edenborg made a new Bible but that 
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he “made it all new to her.” She wrote in 
Teacher that “God’s word illuminated 
Time and Space and Eternity for me,” 
and she knew the state of inward joy 
which has been the heritage of all great 
mystics. 

When we understand the well-springs 
of her faith, we can more fully appre- 
ciate the fruit it has borne in the world- 
side of her life. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” the Master said. In her 
case, joy is perhaps the most amazing 
fruit of all, but she has always been pos- 
sessed by an unquenchable joie de vivre, 
an incurable optimism. While still a girl 
in Radcliffe, she had published a little 
book entitled Optimism. Years later, in 
a preface to a new edition of it, she 
wrote, “Was it any wonder that I was an 
ardent optimist at twenty?” To those not 
familiar with her innate capacity for 
emphasizing the positive rather than the 
negative, for seeing the saving factors in 
any difficult or tragic situation, it would 
have been less startling if she had con- 
fessed instead to a deep pessimism. 

She had admitted in the book that if 
happiness were measured in terms of 
physical pleasure or material possessions, 
“I who cannot see or hear have every 
reason to sit in a corner with folded 
hands and weep.” She frankly said that 
her life was “one long battle against 
obstacles” and that the “inhuman 
silence” in which she lived was “not the 
stillness that soothes the weary senses” 
but rather “severs and estranges” since 
it is “never broken by a word of gaiety, 
or the song of a bird, or the sigh of a 
breeze.” 

No, her optimism could not be of the 
shallow, Pollyanna variety, for it had 
been forged in fire. It was rooted in a 
naturally thankful heart, in a profound 
gratitude for “a second birth into life out 
of mere existence.” It was incredible to 
her that anyone who had escaped the 
kind of captivity she had known could 
be a pessimist. 

And does not life, after all, vield its 
compensations to those who look for 
them? If she could not hear the song of 
a bird, she could feel the fluttering of its 
wings; if she could not listen to the sigh 
of a breeze, she could feel its touch upon 
her face; if she could not see the flowers 
in the garden, her fingers could tell that 
the petals of white pansies are thinner 
than those of yellow. She could feel the 
warmth of sunshine, the vibrations of 
music, the coolness of water; and always 
there was the sense of smell to bring her 
“exquisite waves of sweetness.” And, for 
the rest, were not the thoughts of great 
writers available to her in specially em- 
bossed books; were there not specially 
equipped typewriters for use by the 
blind; had not God in his infinite provi- 
dence given her Teacher, who never 
failed to spell inspiration into her hand? 
“Let us bear one another's burdens,” 


In 1887, the year Teacher taught her 
to communicate with others, Helen Kel- 
ler, 7, sat quietly for her photograph. 


Anne Sullivan Macy, the beloved Teacher, 
devoted fifty years to “revealing all 
things” to “the foster-child of her mind.” 


It was through the friendship of Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell that Anne Sulli- 
van Macy came to instruct Helen Keller. 
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At home in Easton, Connecticut, Miss 
Keller enjoys the scent of her roses. 
“Et Tu” is a pet, not a Seeing Eye dog. 


Teacher had said. “Let us be useful to 
someone else.” 

Love, like joy, has always filled her 
soul, love that longs to pour itself out in 
service to suffering humanity. In 
Optimism she had written that “useful 
work is the highest form of worship.” As 
a girl she had felt the longing to find 
some task through which she could pay 
back what she considered her “debt to 
life.” But God's ultimate plan for her 
evolved slowly, and she had to learn 
patience, which Paul had named among 
the fruits of the Spirit. 

In the meantime there were pressing 
problems of a more personal nature to 
deal with—the need to find some means 
of providing financial security for 
Teacher, whose health and poor eyes 
were always uncertain; the necessity of 
mastering insofar as humanly possible 
the difficult art of speech. She carved out 
a career of writing, lecturing, even 
vaudeville tours; told over and over 
again the story of her life as she traveled 
up and down the land. But she herself 
was not satisfied to be forever featured 
as a perennial curiosity. It was not until 
she became associated with the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, both here 
and overseas, that she found fulfillment 
through serving in a great cause. 

The tragedy of the blind had always 
lain heavily upon her, not so much be- 
cause of their handicap as because of the 
public's failure to understand their 
needs, to recognize “the usefulness of 
whole souls in imperfect bodies, their 
justification in the scheme of Creation.” 
To lift them above pity, superstition, in- 
difference, neglect, became her con- 
suming task. First with Teacher and later 
with Polly Thompson, who had taken up 
the “life-line” from Teacher's failing 
hands, Miss Keller covered thousands of 
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miles here and abroad, and expended 
effort and time that stagger the imagi- 
nation. She campaigned for money and 
above all for an enlightened understand- 
ing of the needs of the blind for training 
in special skills, for opportunities of em- 
ployment, for recognition as responsible 
human beings. 

“It was not my own blindness that 
drew me to them,” she wrote, “but the 
love of the common humanity which 
throbs in the blind and me. They have 
mental sight, and so have I; and they are 
put here on earth, as other human beings 
are, to make their lives worth living. I 
am so constituted that I would have 
worked with equal zest for the crippled 
or the poor or the oppressed.” 

And indeed her service found an ever 
broadening scope. She had weathered 
the devastating loss of Teacher, the 
heartbreak of the Second World War 
with its trail of maimed and broken lives. 
At the close of the war, with Polly 
Thompson she began visiting military 
and naval hospitals, to give new hope 
to the deaf, the blind, the burned, the 
amputees, the paraplegics. She “ex- 
plored the foxholes of limitation in which 
the stricken ones of the war fought on.” 
Who can measure the effect of one in 
their midst who was a living proof of 
what life can become in spite of limita- 
tion? With what compassion, humor, 
and invigorating courage she talked with 
them all, as, walking miles every day, 
she moved with Polly from bed to bed. 
On every hand she saw evidence that a 
new day had dawned in the history of 
rehabilitation (a day, incidentally, which 
she had helped to bring about). She saw 
“miracles of reconditioning” and the 
benefits being carried “into all areas of 
civilian suffering” where victims of 
crippling terrors like polio, cerebral 
palsy, and rheumatic fever were restored 
to lives of dignity and meaning. 


Devastating news 

It is because life is still a tragedy in 
many parts of the world that she has con- 
tinued in her advancing years to carry 
her message to the far corners of the 
earth. It was in 1946 in Greece, where 
she had gone to investigate the plight 
of the war-stricken blind, that she re- 
ceived the devastating news of the fire 
which had destroyed her home in Con- 
necticut. It would be impossible to 
describe in words what the loss from the 
fire entailed. Gone were irreplaceable 
papers accumulated over a lifetime. 
“Gone were the books which had fed my 
mind; . . . the Bible whose raised dots 
had become dim under my fingers; 
Shakespeare, the glory of whose uni- 
versal genius . . . had filled my mind 
since childhood.” Gone were the letters 
she had cherished from her mother, from 
Teacher, and from people all over the 
world. Most devastating of all, perhaps, 


was the loss of the Teacher manusg 
on which she had worked in sp 
moments for twenty years. She w as tp 
write the book later, out of her mem 
and in it she recalls how she said 
Polly that the loss of that one manusq 
seemed “like a mutilation.” But she 
not one to surrender to tragedy. B 
as she grieved, her sense of propor 
did not desert her. Her thoughts tun 
to the holocaust of war which had swe 
large parts of the world. “Oh, the vivd 
ness with which my own small conflag 
tion underlined others’ woes!” Char 
teristically her mind leaped to ferret, 
the saving factors in the situation-} 
work, her friends, her financial 
“which millions upon millions do ; 
have,” above all the vast resources 
her faith. “From the moment I grasp 
the fullness of the disaster, I experienc 
life triumphant over the narrowness { 
my bodily existence—mighty life, seis 
and hearing life, the creation of t 
spirit. This inner life surged and ¢ 
panded within me, and I marveled att 
security I felt in my spiritual home.” 

Is it any wonder that just to see thi 
great soul passing in a crowd is ang 
perience not quite like anything els! 
In a recent magazine article, “The Da 
Helen Keller Came to Tokyo” (Saturde 
Evening Post, February 25, 1956), La 
rence Critchell wrote, “I had never see 
Helen Keller before, and I was total} 
unprepared for the experience. Guide 
by her companion, Polly Thompson, si 
came quickly out of the Public Heall 
and Welfare offices. In her eyes was 
light so bright, so happy, so radiant 
took our breath away. Without 
thinking we burst into applause. 
was not ordinary applause. This was 
tribute to moral and spiritual triump 
At once a wonderful smile spread ove 
her face. It illuminated the heart. It 
the most beautiful, heart-warming smi 
I had ever seen. 

“She looked around at all of us with 
joy. I couldn't believe that she could 
neither see our faces nor hear our spor 
taneous, heartfelt tribute; she could only 
feel it on the air. For a moment longer 
she smiled around at us, a loving, grate 
ful, happy woman. Then she was gone 
It was as if a light had gone out.” 

But of course, the light has not gon 
out and never will as long as there att 
God-surrendered souls like hers through 
whom he can accomplish his mighty 
purposes. In her, not only in what she 
has said and done, but above all in what 
she is, we see God’s hand at work 
Cruelly deprived get richly blessed, she 
has known joys denied to many who, # 
Mark Twain once told her, look out @ 
the world with “vacant, staring, soulless, 
unseeing eyes.” She stands in the = 


line of witnesses who have p 


through the ages that there is another 
kind of light., 
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3). Lay OLD PINE STREET (Third and Scots Presbyterian) is a host church to 1956 General Assembly. It is the only Presbyterian 


ver set congregation in the colonial section of Philadelphia. In the 1770's the church was the scene of fervent revolutionary activ- 
; total ity; its first pastor, George Duffield, chaplain of the Continental Congress and Pennsylvania Militia, had a price of fifty 
Guide pounds on his head. When the British occupied the city, soldiers burned the pews for fuel, stabled horses in the sanctu- 
son, sh ary. Later, President John Adams became a member. Of Old Pine’s eleven ministers, five have been General Assembly Mod- 
Hea erators, three Stated Clerks. The church, built in 1768, was remodeled in the classic style in 1837 and 1857. With aid of 
s was “Friends of Old Pine Street,” plant has just been extensively renovated so that church can better serve neighborhood. 


did in the age of Washington, Franklin, and John Adams. 
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OLD ST. GEORGE'S, called “The Cradle of American Methodism,” is the oldest Methodist church in continuous service in the 
world. The building (1763) was purchased by “Methodies” from Dutch Presbyterians in 1767; its sanctuary (above) has prob 
ably seen the least change of any Philadelphia colonial church. Francis Asbury, pioneer bishop and church-founder, was it 
third pastor. Old St. George’s has a long list of American Methodist “firsts,” including: first hymns published, 1769; first 
prayer-meeting and watch-night services, 1770; first three church-wide conferences, 1773-75; and first publishing house, 1789. 
Adjoining the church, in shadow of bridge to Camden, is an historical center, rich in mementos, books, and manuscripts 
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CHRIST CHURCH, completed in 1744, is an outstanding example of colonial architecture in the Georgian spirit. George Wash- 
ington, John and Richard Penn, Robert Morris, Betsy Ross, James Wilson, and Francis Hopkinson are perhaps the most 
renowned of the hundreds who have held pews in the church, founded in 1695 as the first Church of England parish in the 
colony of Pennsylvania. In 1785 and 1789 the Protestant Episcopal Church was established at conventions held in the build- 
ing. Although situated in a manufacturing and commercial district, Christ Church is a thriving parish with over 500 members. 
It supports a neighborhood house, sponsors businessmen’s luncheons. In 1950, Congress named the church a National Shrine. 
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Texas, biggest state in the Union, is on the way to a 


population commensurate with its area, and its major 


problems are those of growth, change, and prosperity 


TEXAN and a Pennsylvanian had 

been driving for hours across 

the baked and barren plains of 

the Lone Star State. A gaudily 
plumed fowl flashed across the road 
ahead of them. 

“Bird of Paradise,” said the Texan. 

“Long way from home, isn’t he?” re- 
marked the Pennsylvanian. 

In a tone of quiet rebuke the Texan 
said it was reliably reported that beyond 
the pearly gates all former Texans are 
held under strict surveillance, lest they 
escape and return. 

Jokes about regional pride are com- 
mon the world over, of course. But no- 
where are they more numerous or ex- 
travagant than in Texas. Many are based 
on the sheer size of our largest state— 
like the one about the Texas cowhand 
in Chicago who said, “Mighty fine town 
—first time I been in this part of Texas.” 
Others are based on history, for Texans 
never forget that their state is the only 
one of the forty-eight that was once an 
independent nation—they even celebrate 
their own Independence Day, on March 
2. A Texan in London during World 
War II, confused by the speech of a 
Brooklyn man, asked what country he 
from. “What countrv?—I'm an 
American.” . . . “Fine!” exclaimed the 
lexan. “Glad to meet one of our Allies.” 

Joking aside, Texas is big—big enough 
to contain the British Isles five times, 
bigger than any nation in Europe except 
Russia. And Texas is just a bit different. 
A Presbyterian minister who had served 
pastorates in Northeastern states de- 
scribed his own view of the difference: 
“In my former churches, when I'd pro- 
pose a new idea, the session would say, 
“Well, we've never done that before, so 
let's not try it now.’ Here in Texas thev 
sav, “We've never done that before, so 
let's trv it and see how it works.’ ” 

Texans are adaptable. They welcome 
experiment, for at least two reasons. 

First, large areas of the state are onlv 
two generations removed from the old 
“Wild West” when law and order were 
emerging through trial and error—in 
Texas it is hardly surprising to learn 
that a Presbyterian U.S.A. minister had 
a grandfather who was a saloonkeeper 
in the days when standard equipment 
was a Colt revolver under the bar. 

Second, present-day Texas is growing 
and changing at a dizzying pace. Hous- 
ton, a big city in 1940, has doubled its 
population in the past fifteen vears. At 
the opposite end of the state, fifty miles 
from the Mexican border, a two-seater 
Piper Cub labeled “Atomic Energy Com- 
mission” stands in the hangar at Marfa 


was 
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airport: several deposits of uranium have 
been discovered in the Big Bend area, 
one of them possibly large enough to 
portend sweeping changes in this sparse- 
ly populated region. 

In Dallas, Presbyterian elder Ralph 
M. Read explains why the orphanage of 
which he is director, svynod-owned Reyn- 
olds Presbyterian Home, may be moved 
to a new location: “Our neighborhood 
has changed beyond recognition. The 
land on which our buildings stand is 
now valued at half a million dollars—can 
we afford to operate an orphanage on 
such expensive land? And it’s upsetting 
to our children [seventy of them, both 
bovs and girls] to go to the local public 
school and associate with youngsters 
who drive to school in Jaguars and 
Thunderbirds. I'm not exaggerating— 
one boy in that high school owns, in his 
own right, two Cadillacs.” 

Something of the frontiersman’s relish 
for forthright action remains in the 
make-up of present-day Texans. Several 
years ago a Presbyterian minister was 
coping with a serious alcohol problem 
of one of his parishioners. The resources 
of pastoral counseling had been ex- 
hausted; AA had tried and failed. The 
man was ruining his career and _ his 
family. Then one night the pastor saw 
him weaving along the street, trving to 
fincl his way home. The minister put him 
into the back seat of his car and took 
him, not home, but to a church camp 
some hundred miles away. When the 
drunk came to, twenty hours later, he 
found himself at the merev of the camp- 
ers, who flatly refused to provide any 
transportation out of the camp. 

Two weeks later the man was taken 
home, sober as he hadn’t been in years. 
And he has been sober ever since. Where 
counseling failed, kidnapping succeeded. 

Numerically the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is not among the foremost com- 
munions of Texas. The Southern Bap- 
tists, the Methodists, and the Presbyte- 
rians U.S. are present in greater: force. 
A large proportion of the Spanish-speak- 
ing Texans in the southwest section of 
the state are Roman Catholics. As Synod 
of Texas executive Dr. Hoytt Boles puts 
it, “our whole synod is smaller than the 
Presbytery of Los Angeles.” 

The Synod of Texas, perhaps uncon- 
sciously reflecting the hegemonic men- 
tality of Texans, includes a presbytery 
in the sovereign state of Louisiana. but 
in Texas alone, Presbyterians U.S.A. 


comprise eleven presbyteries, 
churches, and some 45,000 members. 

These Presbyterians give the lie 
the allegation sometimes heard 4 
Texans, absorbed in their own st 
greatness, are indifferent about the p 
of the nation and the world. In 19554 
Synod of Texas ranked second amp 
Presbyterian U.S.A. synods in per cap 
giving to General Assembly be 
lences. During their decade of gro 
and abundance, Texas Presbyterig 
have given as the Lord prospered the 
raising their benevolence total fn 
$47,000 in °45 to $353,000 in 55. 

In some areas, notably in the We 
our denomination provides the of 
Presbyterian churches around. Pregh 
terians U.S.A. can be found in eve 
type of community and almost eve 
population group which the richly 
mopolitan state affords. 

There are Presbyterian larger pag 
ishes in declining agricultural are 
where worn-out soil and dwindliz 
population are leaving ghost towns ap 
abandoned farms. Presbyterian forms 
worship are carried out in the Spanig 
tongue in churches in El] Paso and & 
Antonio. Booming Houston has nip 
Presbyterian U.S.A. churches, two ¢ 
them new; one well-established cong 
gation is located near the ship channd 
which brings ocean-going vessels inland 
to the port of Houston; in another are 
land has been purchased for a churd 
in a new area of $100,000 houses. 

In Trinity University, San Anton 
Presbyterians U.S.A. have one of 
foremost institutions of higher lea 
in the American Southwest. Lel 
Kerney, a Presbyterian U.S.A. mini 
is one of the three founders of an in 
denominational institute, just created 
Texas Medical Center, Houston, & 
study interrelationships among psyd 
atric, medical, and religious knowled 
and to train ministers for the hospi 
chaplaincy. 

Our church is in Texas to stay. E 
if it is to keep abreast of regional d 
velopment, Texas Presbyterians 
many more churches must be built. 

The population of Texas, estimat 
by the United States Census Bureau 
8,563,000 in 1955, is small in proporti 
to area. But Texas has plenty of room 
and plenty of reasons to grow. Te 


are confident that in a few decades tht 


center of United States population 
the core of our culture will have shi 
to the Southwest. Other Americans, @ 
course, are just as sure this center 
be found in the Great Lakes region, 
on the Pacific Céast. But in any cag 
Texas is almost certain to take an ®t 
creasing leadership in the nation’s 
in the years to come. 


Twelve-year-old Martha Anne Gearheart raises Hereford calves for exhibiti 
sold three prize-winners for $5,000 two years ago. Like most youngsters 
in cattle country, Martha Anne hopes to return to ranch after college in the 
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GIANT WITH GROWING PAINS 


By James W. Hoffman 





Church at Marfa is one of three Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. churches in Big Bend 
area. Marfa Church has 100 members, 
cost $107,000 to build. Half the mem- 


bers are ranch families, half townsfolk. 


MILLIONAIRES 
WITH CALLOUSES 


The big cattle ranchers of southwest Texas could live like 
Oriental potentates if they wanted to, but they don’t. Their 


lives are devoted to hard work, education, family living, 


and the church 


“Next Sunday,” the minister told a 
member of his church, “we are going 
to hold a special offering for One Great 
Hour of Sharing.” 

“Brief me on this, Preacher,” the 
parishioner asked. “It’s for relief of des- 
titute people abroad, isn’t it?” 

The minister talked for about five 
minutes on the objectives of the special 
offering, the layman taking in the facts 
with an occasional nod. The minister 
named a three-digit figure which he 
hoped the congregation would reach 
in their contribution to this special 
offering. 

The man in the ten-gallon hat drew a 
checkbook from his inside pocket. Re- 
peating the hoped-for-figure aloud, he 
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wrote it on a check. “Just to be sure we 
make it, Preacher, here it is,” he said. 
“Now whatever we collect Sunday 
morning will be gravy for those folks 
over the water.” 

In the Big Bend country of west 
Texas, “Preacher” is the respectful term 
of address for a minister of any Prot- 
estant denomination. And the cattle 
ranchers in the lands near the Rio 
Grande border ~between the United 
States and Mexico have ample incomes. 

As Texas tycoons go, the cattlemen 
average a cut below headline-class— 
mere millionaires, compared with the 
multi-million-dollar holdings claimed for 
the oil men farther east. Even so, the 
west Texas cattle country is no place 


Ranch life is paradise for chi 
They are taught early what to do 
snakes, and there’s no traffic haz 


for smal] operators. One-hundred-tho 
sand-acre ranches are run-of-the-ni 
and the land once valued at fifteen do 
lars an acre now brings sometimes 
high as thirty dollars an acre on the opel 
market. It’s a boom-or-bust busines 
Real wealth consists of three tangible 
—land, cows, and sheep—and the vali 
of all three hangs on the whims of wilt 
and weather. For the past three yea 
drought has plagued the area, and some 
ranchers have been wiped out by fore 
closures. 

The big cattle-ranchers, consisting 
a few thousand families in Texas, Nef 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, and Mor 
tana, have evolved a way of life thats 
not quite like anything else on the Ame& 
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© impede play and worry parents. Ten- 
year-old Bill (above) 


he would anywhere 


Gearheart says 


never live else. 


“Rich men with callouses,” 
is the way they're described by minister 
Raymond Burns of the Presbyterian 
Church at Marfa. The ranch-owner rides 
with the cowhands he employs, is often 
the best among them at roping a calf or 
wrestling a steer. His wife runs a big 
house, entertains 
four to six children with the help of two 
servants at most—a cook and a maid-of- 
all-work. 


ican scene 


many guests, rears 


It is a simple, unpretentious life, cul- 


tivated rather than ostentatious. The 
tancher spends less on clothes and cars 
than on hi-fi record players, paintings, 
and books. His children go to the local 
public school, then off to the finest 
finishing schools and universities in 
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Rancher Henry Coffield is mayor of Marfa, an elder in the church, and a trustee of 
(Presbyterian) Trinity University. Like many ranchers, he has a house in town 
as well as a ranch home, thinks nothing of the hundred-mile drive between them. 


this country or in Europe. 
Shrewd hands at making 
cattlemen are just as canny about spend- 
ing it. Unlike some of the oil men of east 
Texas, the cattle ranchers avoid con- 
spicious consumption as (a) bad taste, 
and (b) extravagance. But when they 
see something they really want or find 


money, 


a cause they really believe in, cost is no 
object. Some time ago an elder bought 
the finest electronic organ available for 
his church—a pipe organ was imprac- 
ticable because of the remoteness of the 
region from any source of repair or serv- 
ice. 

Then, because his wife took to slip- 
ping away to the church to play the 
magnificent instrument, he bought an 


identical organ for their home. 

The ranching families love their vast, 
desolate land and feel no sense of exile 
at living so far from the cultural centers 
where they received their higher edu- 
cation. About once a vear they pack eve- 
ning gowns and dinner jackets and fly 
to New York for a month of shopping 
and play-, opera-, and concert-going. 
Then back to their beloved vistas of 
rocks, cactus, and mesquite and the 
pleasures of the ranch-house library. 

They seldom talk about it, Pastor 
Burns savs, but they feel a deep respon- 
sibility toward their work—“almost a 
sense of mission in the care of the land 
and toward the millions of people that 
their labors help to feed and clothe.” 
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Dr. Raymond C. Burns, minister of Marfa 
Church, drives more than 2,000 miles per 
month making pastoral calls. Formerly 
from New York State, Burns, his wife, 
and two daughters have learned to ride 
since coming to Texas. With ranches 
ranging up to 135 miles from the town, 
many parishioners must roll out early to 
make Sunday-school class at 9:45 A.M. 


Matriarch of several ranch familie 
“Mama” Jones (Mrs. W. T.), one of | 
earliest settlers of the region. Her } 
band was about to abandon his droug 
plagued land the first year when he 

accused of a murder. He remained 
clear himself, went on to build gr 
cattle dynasty. At ninety, Mama Jone 
a bit hard of hearing but enjoys 1 
with great-grandaughters Gail and Ja 
Kahl in ranch-house garden. 


“TEXAS 


MILLIONAIRES WITH CALLOUSES 


Just in time for buffet supper, Pastor Burns (Boarding 
house reach) and Mrs. Burns (checked jacket) visit Gearheart 
Coffield Ranch. Kitchen is 27 by 16 feet—a ranch kitchen 
must provide meals for a large family, as well as m 
merous guests, as most social life is conducted in homes 
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Spain Seizes 
30,000 Protestant Books 


The Spanish government resumed its 
srassing of Protestant work last month 
by seizing a stock of some 30,000 Bibles 
and devotional books from the Madrid 
fice of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

The office itself, however, was per- 
mitted to remain open, unlike the Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary, which 
recently was permitted to reopen after 
being padlocked since January. 

Government authorities carted off the 
volumes to the Ministry of Information 
without giving a reason for the seizure. 
British Embassy officials who are watch- 
ing the case said they didn’t know why 
the books were taken. 

This incident was preceded on April 
20 by two similar confiscations of Prot- 
estant literature, it was reported by the 
World Council of Churches at Geneva. 

The Council’s Ecumenical Press Serv- 
ice said police “suddenly descended” on 
a printing shop where copies of the 
Scriptures, hymn books, and the month- 
ly newsletter of the Spanish Evangelical 
Church were being printed. All these 
materials, the Press Service stated, were 
impounded and the doors of the print- 
ing plant sealed. 

The police then raided an establish- 
ment where the Scripture volumes were 
being bound and confiscated all] the fin- 
ished Bibles they found there, the 
agency added. 

In 1940 Spanish authorities took sim- 
ilar action against the Protestant organ- 
ization, seizing on that occasion 110,000 
Bibles and other religious works shipped 
to the Madrid office. 
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Russian Churchmen 
Due in U.S. Next Week 


Eight church leaders from the Soviet 
Union arrive in the United States next 
week for the first official visit ever to be 
made here by Russian clergymen. 

During their ten-day stay, the visitors 
will meet with leaders of the National 
Council of Churches to continue conver- 
sations begun in March when an Amer- 
can delegation visited Moscow. In addi- 
tion, the Russians, none of whom has 
been to this country before, will tour 
several cities in the East. 

Included in the group will be an Ar- 
menian and four Russian Orthodox 
Church leaders, two representatives of 
the All-Soviet Council of Evangelical 
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Christians (a Baptist body), and Arch- 
bishop Jan Kiivet of Tallinn, head of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Estonia. 

Metropolitan Nikolai of Krutitsky and 
Kolomna, second-ranking prelate of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, will head the 
delegation. Other Russian Orthodox in 
the group will be Archpriest Michael 
Slavnitsky of Leningrad; Archpriest 
Konstantine Ruzhitsky, rector of Mos- 
cow Theological Academy; and Pro- 
fessor Vladimir Ivanovitch Talizin of the 
Moscow Academy. The Armenian Orth- 
odox member has not yet been named. 

Representing Russian Baptists will be 
the Reverend Alexei Leonidovitch An- 
dreev, vice-president of the All-Soviet 
Council; and the Reverend Alexei Nico- 
laevitch Karpov, pastor of the Moscow 
Baptist Church. 

Accompanying the delegation as an 
interpreter will be Timothy Gregorie- 
vitch Smirnoff of Moscow. He acted as 
interpreter for the American churchmen 
when they were in Moscow. 





General Assembly 


Now in Session 


First coverage of the 168th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A.—which is now in 
session in Philadelphia—will appear 
in the next issue. A full report on 
the Assembly’s deliberations and 
actions will be published in the fol- 
lowing issue, June 23. 











Presbyterian Membership 


Reaches All-Time High 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A.—the 
nation’s fifth largest Protestant denomi- 
nation—may now be the fourth largest 
after a great year of growth in 1955. 

In congregation after congregation 
last year, membership rolls continued 
to rise steadily, bringing the church’s 
total number of communicants to an 
all-time high of 2,736,241. 

This total surpasses the 2,608,974 
listed membership of the National Bap- 
tist Convention of America. Only the 
Methodists (9,300,000); the Southern 
Baptists (8,250,000); and the National 
Baptists U.S.A. (4,600,000) have more 
communicants on their rolls. 

To achieve this figure, two other rec- 
ords were also broken. In 1955 there 
were more communicants added by pro- 







fession and reaffirmation of faith (145,- 
155) and a greater net increase in mem- 
bership (77,338) than ever before. 

Membership statistics, released last 
month by the Office of the General As- 
sembly, are based on the number of 
communicants in good standing. They 
do not include infants or adherents. 

Sunday church-school enrollment in- 
creased 43,424, bringing the total to 
1,888,563. There were 95,065 baptisms, 
another record figure. The increase in 
the number of baptisms over 1954 was 
2,076. 

The statistical analysis also showed 
there are 69,247 elders and 48,040 dea- 
cons serving congregations. Two thou- 
sand, four-hundred sixty-three young 
men are under care of the church as 
candidates for the ministry. 

Financial contributions by Presbyte- 
rians continued to increase. In 1955 
total contributions were $180,802,586, 
the largest in the church’s history. The 
figure exceeded the 1954 total by 
$22,026,831. Churches gave $151,150,- 
124 for local and denominational ex- 
penses, and $29,652,462 for all be- 
nevolence causes. 

Nationally, the church is organized 
into thirty-eight synods and 256 pres- 
byteries. There are 8,603 local churches 
and 10,131 ordained ministers. 


New Aid Planned 
For Arab Refugees 


For more than a half-dozen years, 
nearly one million Arab refugees have 
been existing mainly on international 
charity. Exiled from their homes in 
what used to be Palestine, they have 
found little more than refuge in crowded 
camps from Lebanon to the Gaza strip. 
Emergency supplies of food, clothing, 
and medicines have been provided by 
a number of agencies, including Church 
World Service, the relief division of the 
Nationa] Council of Churches. 

In 1951 representatives of a number 
of countries met in Beirut to lay plans 
for the prodigious relief effort. Since 
that time, Church World Service alone 
has dispatched 8,641,564 pounds of 
materials valued at $3,680,870. The in- 
terchurch relief agency has also estab- 
lished rehabilitation and self-help proj- 
ects throughout the Near East. 

This week church relief leaders are 
meeting again in Beirut to seek a Jonger- 
range solution to the Arab refugee situ- 
ation. The National Council of Churches 

(Continued on page 23) 
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ME SERIOUS TROUBLE IN COLOMBIA 
—Reports received early this month from sources 
inside this South American republic indicate that 
the Protestants of Colombia have just experienced 
a fresh renewal of attacks upon them. Preliminary 
information discloses that thirty churches were 
closed and seven Colombian pastors jailed in a 
two-week period last month. The government re- 
portedly has ordered the closing of all Evangelical 
work in the so-called “mission territories” of Co- 
lombia which make up more than half of the 
country’s area. Shootings and beatings have again 
been suffered by Protestants. In view of this out- 
burst, the Evangelical Confederation of Colom- 
bia on May 1 issued a special call to prayer and 
fasting for May 13. Celebration of Protestantism’s 
centennial year in Colombia is expected to begin 
next month. 





HB COMMUNISTS ATTEMPT FRAME-Near 
East Christians and mission officials are still talk- 
ing about the young American Presbyterian in 
southern Lebanon who was accused earlier this 
year of being an Israeli spy. One newspaper in 
Beirut, Lebanon’s capital, declared that “a pas- 
tor in Nabatie has been arrested while trans- 
mitting by means of a secret wireless . . . re- 
ports of Lebanese troop movements to Israel. 
The army’s wireless section (signal corps) de- 
tected the broadcast. . . . The house of the. . . 
pastor . . . was surrounded and the transmitter 
found. . . . Investigations are proceeding in ab- 
solute secrecy. Authorities expect to uncover 
extremely important information on the spy ring. 
The pastor is believed to be a fake, of Jewish 
origin.” Another newspaper concluded, “It is be- 
lieved the pastor is a Jew masquerading as an 
American Protestant pastor or a real pastor spying 
for the account of the Jews.” 

The truth behind these outrageous charges is 
that a delegation of Lebanese Army officials did 
visit the missionary to talk about using one of the 
mission buildings. The station is near the Israeli 
border. Communist informants noticed this fact 
and decided to use it to hurt the Christian cause 
and further arouse anti-Israeli tensions. The in- 
formants knew that the missionary was deeply 
interested in language study and had with him 
a tape recorder. They put the fact of the army 
visit together with the knowledge of the tape 
recorder and concocted the spy story for their 
own newspaper outlets. Unfortunately, other 





journals picked up these untruths. The mission- 
ary, of course, is still at work at his post. In World 
War II he rose from private to captain in the U.S. 
Infantry, and was decorated for heroism. 


MB ON THE POSITIVE-Early this month the 
Turkish government allocated 12,000,000 Turkish 
pounds ($4,285,000) for the repair and rebuilding 
of Greek Orthodox churches, cemeteries, and 
other institutions damaged or destroyed in last 
September’s disastrous riots against Greeks in 
Istanbul. A seven-member central committee rep- 
resenting the Istanbul Greek community will ad- 
minister the fund. The government’s action was 
lauded by Orthodox Ecumenical Patriarch 
Athenagoras as having “deep moral significance.” 
@ East German Communists have freed the last 
of fifteen Evangelical Railway Mission officials 
arrested for “espionage” in January. The Mission, 
sponsored by the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many, operates more than 300 posts offering spir- 
itual and material aid to travelers in Germany's 
larger rail centers. The Soviet Zone of Germany 
used to have 119 of these centers. 





8 FOCUS-—For the first time in the history of 
the United Presbyterian Church, a Negro pastor 
has been called by an all-white congregation. The 
young pastor, Virgil P. Cruz of New York, N.Y., 
was graduated last week from Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Seminary. He will become pastor of Hebron 
United Presbyterian Church, twenty miles south- 
east of Glens Falls, N.Y. 


* ON GUARD-Clergymen from all over the 
nation will meet next week in Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, for a special religious-affairs course spon- 
sored by the federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. The course, first of its kind, will provide 
religious leaders with civil-defense information 
and will also give them an opportunity to tell 
what they feel the role of church and synagogue 
in national defense should be. The course will be 
repeated August 7-10 and November 27-30. 





* FIRST ON THE ROLL—The Reverend Ray 
D. Cranmer, sixty-seven, of Stamford, Conn., 
who will retire July 1 as pastor of Stamford’s Uni- 
versalist congregation, is expected *to be the first 
U.S. clergyman to qualify for Social Security 
benefits. He will have participated in the program 
for the minimal eighteen months on the day he 
retires. 
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sending eleven representatives to the 
inference, which is being sponsored by 
» World Council of Churches and the 
ternational Missionary Council. 

The Reverend Russell Stevenson, di- 
or of Church World Service pro- 
ams in Asia, said delegates will not 
opose political solutions to the Near 
st crisis. Instead, they will study cur- 

t circumstances to determine what 
hanges are needed in the relief pro- 
ram. Mr. Stevenson pointed out that 
though certain refugee needs have 
een met, there has been no permanent 
mprovement in their status. 

Among the U.S. delegates will be two 
Presbyterians, Daniel Pattison, treasurer 
{the Board of Foreign Missions; and 
ihe Reverend Paul Freeland of the Pres- 
pyterian (U.S.) division of overseas relief 

dinterchurch aid. 














sthodists, Episcopalians 


Seek Intercommunion 

As denominations stress their simi- 
arities instead of their differences, they 
frequently conclude that one church 
ould be more effective than two. Ac- 
ordingly, proposals for church union 


have been on the increase. 


Closest to an actual merger at pres- 
ent. are the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. The two churches ex- 
pect to form a single body, the United 
Church of Christ, within the next year. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and 
the United Presbyterian Church are con- 
sidering becoming one denomination, 
following defeat last year of a proposed 
three-way merger with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. General Assemblies of both 
churches vote this month and next on a 
new Plan of Union. 

Last month the Methodist Church, at 
its Quadrennial General Conference, 
took a long step toward possible union 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The Methodist Commission on Church 
Union submitted a plan to the delegates 
looking toward intercommunion. Under 
the Methodist proposals, bishops of each 
church would be consecrated by bishops 
of the other church in “a new dedication 
of themselves.” The bishops would then 
hold consecration services in their areas 
at which ministers of the two churches 
would be invited to receive the laying 
on of hands from the bishops. 

One of the stumbling blocks to unity 
between the two communions has been 
the Episcopal Church’s claim to apos- 
tolic succession—an unbroken line of 
consecrations from Christ’s apostles to 
the clergy today. Earlier, the Episcopal 
Church proposed that Methodist bish- 
ops be reconsecrated and that future 
Methodist ministers be ordained by re- 
consecrated bishops. 
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3 EAT about making 
a CHRISTIAN WILL 





‘To serve the Church 
in all & its work 





Making a Christian Will is both a Christian 
opportunity and a Christian obligation...an opportu- 
nity to preject your stewardship beyond your lifetime 
...to plan your estate so as to discharge your personal 
responsibilities to those you love...an obligation to 
return to God a portion of His generous gifts to you. 

A bequest to The Foundation can benefit any Board 
or organization, including your local church. It will con- 
tinue working in your name down through the years. 

To make a valid Christian Will, consult your lawyer. 
If you have already made your Will, plan to review it 
frequently. Ask us for helpful information to assist you 


and your lawyer. 











Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director PL-21 
“To serve § the Church 


— The Foundation 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





[_| Please send me helpful information 


concerning how to make a Christian will. 


REMEMBER THE CHURCH IN YOUR WILL 











See Presbyterian Annuities advertisement (this issue page 30) 








between “recognized” and “unre — 
nized” refugees has been undertake 
the West German government as a me, 


ure of self-defense in order to prev 


the Western area from being overrun 
adventurers of all kinds. On gene 
principles, the West German governme 
is also not interested in contributing 
the depopulation of the East Zone. 

Refugees who remain either temp 
rarily or permanently in the camps, 
West Berlin are supported by the Wg 
Berlin Senate and by the federal gy 
ernment of Western Germany. Tho 
who are recognized are flown out ; 
West Berlin by commercial aircraf 
either for further examination or for a 
signment to the particular West Germ 
province which assumes responsibilit 
for finding them jobs. Since 1949, 
total of 504,738 persons has been flow 
out in this fashion. 

The average annual influx of refuges 
from East to West Germany during thy 
past seven years has been almost a qua 
ter of a million per year. Of this tots 
71.5 per cent have been recognized, anj 
28.5 per cent have not been given officid 
status. 

Among these refugees, the divisiay part 
into age groups is of special interest, 2 * of 
it reflects one of the most tragic aspect - 
of the entire refugee situation. In 1953 Qx 
48.7 per cent of the total number of re& 
ugees were under twenty-five years 
age. In 1954 the percentage rose to 49! 
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Near an East-West border village in Bavaria, a German family escaping to 
the West crosses rare unguarded bridge. Stream below marks the actual border. 


THE CHURCH IN GERMANY: 
Protestants Move West 


tained for further questioning. Partic- 
ularly is this true of young people, who 
are often taken off the trains, detained, 
or returned to their homes in the East 
Zone. Most of those, however, who wish 


Spain, Colombia, and China are not 
the only major areas of tension for Prot- 
estants in the world today. One of the 
most serious trouble spots is East Ger- 
many, where millions of Evangelical 


Church members are being discrimi- 
nated against and persecuted because of 
their faith. One of the problems that 
East German Protestants face is the 
heavy loss of membership to West Ger- 
many. Today every fifth person in West 
Cermany is a refugee. And in the past 
few years, most of these refugees have 
been East German Protestants. The fol- 
lowing account of present-day refugee 
operations in East and West Germany 
has been written by Dr. Richard W. 
Solberg, senior representative in Ger- 
many for the Lutheran World Federa- 


to enter East Berlin and then escape 
into West Berlin are able to do so. This 


means, naturally, that they carry with 


them only those things which they wear 
and which they can take in smal] hand- 


bags or possibly a suitcase. 


Every refugee who comes to West 


Berlin must first report to the great 
refugee reception center in Marienfelde. 
This is a newly constructed, well-built 


set of apartment blocks which at some 
later time will be used as dwellings for 


families. Each refugee must register 
there and take a physical examination. 


per cent, and in 1955 to 52.5 per cent 
Within this age group the most alarming 
rise was shown in the group between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five. Thi 
is a clear indication of the point at whic 
the greatest political pressure is being 
exerted in the East Zone. It also high 
lights the tragic fact that the averag 
age-level of the remaining population is 
the East Zone is steadily rising. The ter 
dency is to drain off the young peopk 
and to leave the East Zone a community 
of old people. 

During the years 1953-55, slight 
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tion. —Tue epirors during the twenty-four to thirty-six more than 60 per cent of the total num = 
hours he may remain. Through Marien- _ ber of emigrants were income-producing ie 

felde last year came a total of 153,693 people. The largest single group of re Q r 

en 


Ss‘ E the Iron Curtain between East 
and West Germany was closed by 
barbed wire and armed guards, illegal 
refugee crossings of that border have 
virtually ceased. Most of the refugees 
now turn toward Berlin, where entry 
into East Berlin and subsequently into 
West Berlin is relatively simple. Natu- 
rally, travel from distant parts of the 
East Zone is costly and difficult, and this 
fact discourages many persons from at- 
tempting an escape through Berlin. 
Anyone who enters East Berlin from 
the Zone may be checked carefully by 
the border guards: and, if his mission 


appears questionable, he may be de- 
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persons or an average of 421] persons for 
each day of the year. 

Many of the unaccompanied young 
persons are immediately flown from Ber- 
lin to the West Zone, where they are ex- 
amined at one of the other reception 
centers. The usual refugee, however, is 
housed temporarily in a transit camp 
in West Berlin and then is given an ap- 
pointment for his examination before a 
special commission of the West Berlin 
Senate and the West Germany govern- 
ment. Those who can demonstrate dur- 
ing this examination that they have been 
politically persecuted are given a status 
as recognized refugees. The distinction 


ugees, and the one which has increased 
most rapidly, is that of industrial- and 
hand-workers, a group which in 195 
totaled 60,562 or 23.9 per cent of the 
entire number of refugees. The percent: 
age of those engaged in agricultural 
work has declined during these three 
years. Small but significant groups att 
those of the technicians, administrators 
and lawyers, and persons in the intellee- 
tual and artistic professions. 

Among the groups not listed # 
income-producing, by far the largest is 
that of children and pupils of schoo 
age, who make up about 20 per cent 
the entire number in any one year. A® 
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laming increase is noticeable among 
» university-student group. Since there 
re relatively few young men and 
omen who attend universities at all in 
European countries, even the loss 
of 332 students from East Germany in 
1953 would cause grave concern. That 
his number more than doubled in 1954 
» 879 and in 1955 multiplied six-fold to 
1835 indicates an alarming casualty 
ate among the group normally expected 
» be doing independent thinking. 

The religious background of the ref- 

gee groups is a fair cross-section of the 
seneral confessional division of Eastern 
Yemany. About 80 per cent of the ref- 
ugees are of Evangelical Lutheran back- 
gound. Fourteen per cent are Roman 
Catholic, and 6 per cent have some other 
religious connection or none at all. 
A special group that has received 
considerable attention since 1953 has 
been the Communist People’s Police. 
Over a three-year period, a total of 9,132 
of these voung men have deserted to the 
West. This represents 1 per cent of the 
total number of the refugees and an 
average of sixty Communist policemen 
who have fled from East Germany every 
week since 1953. The current rate is ap- 
proximately fifty per week. Practically 
all of these are under the age of twenty- 
five. 

Quite naturally, the population pic- 
ture in Western Germany has been con- 
siderably changed by the flood of 
refugees since the war. The total popu- 
lation of the Federal Republic on Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, was 50,162,000, of which 
11,247,200 were refugees. Every fifth 
person in West Germany today is there- 
fore a refugee. West Berlin has an addi- 
tional 2,196,000 persons of whom 13.4 
per cent or 293,000 are refugees. 
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Assembly Publishes New 
Constitutional Review 
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The Presbyterian Constitution and 
Digest, a volume weighing eleven pounds 
and costing twenty-five dollars, is being 
published this month by the Board of 
Christian Education for the Office of the 
General Assembly. Eighteen vears have 
elapsed since the last edition of the 
Digest was published. 

The new Digest, a reference book on 
Presbyterian law and polity of value to 
all church officers, is edited by Stated 
Clerk Eugene Carson Blake and the 
Reverend Edward B. Shaw, former pas- 
tor of Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

According to the editors, the 3,000- 
page book affords an authentic, up-to- 
date guide to the interpretation of the 
entire Constitution of the church. In 
addition, the book is a source of infor- 
mation on all phases of church life. 
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World Council Founding 
Marked at Buck Hill Falls 


In the spacious, paneled library of | 
the Buck Hill Falls Inn, located in the 
Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania, fifty- 
three churchmen met nine years ago last 
month to lay final plans for an historic 
Christian organization, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. At that meeting, repre- 
sentatives from churches in fifty nations 
completed details for the first Assembly 
of the Council, held the following year 
in Amsterdam. 

One of the Americans who attended 
the conference in 1947 last month un- 
veiled in the Inn’s library a_ bronze 
plaque commemorating the event. Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper, the Council's first 
executive secretary in New York, con- 
ducted the brief ceremony at the annual 
meeting of the U.S. Conference for the 
World Council of Churches. He also re- 
ported on the Council’s membership: 
162 churches in forty-seven countries, 
including thirty-two denominations in 
the United States. 

At the meeting, some 135 delegates 
and consultants heard addresses on the 
growth of younger churches in Asia and 
Africa, the status of the German lay- 
men’s movement, and the recent trends 
in plans for church unity. In addition, 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Presbyterian 
Stated Clerk and president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, headed a 
panel review of “Russian Christians and 
the Ecumenical Movement.” 

One speaker, Mrs. Leslie Swain, a 
member of the World Council's Central 
Committee, urged a “completely Chris- 
tian rather than a denominational ap- 
proach” to mission activity in Africa. Re- 
cently, she completed a seven-month, | 
seven-thousand-mile tour of the conti- 
nent. | 

Mrs. Swain said: “Too much care can- | 
not be given to sending adequately pre- | 
pared missionaries who will understand | 
differing cultures and what is really | 
basic in Christianity. Moreover, they | 
should be warned that to bring new con- | 
verts into the church is not enough. | 
Those who are already in the church | 
should be taught and helped to grow 
spiritually.” 

In her opinion, said Mrs. Swain, it is | 
“a mistake to force complete autonomy | 
on the churches too soon” in countries 
which are “very backward education- | 
ally.” In the Belgian Congo, for ex- | 
ample, only two Protestants have gone | 
higher than the tenth grade, she said. 
Young, independent churches need “| 
foundation of well-educated people.” | 

Dr. Robert Nelson, secretary of the | 
Council's Department of Faith and Or- | 
der, said: “Not only are increasing num- | 
bers of churches negotiating with others | 











It’s no use... 


ve been wrong too long 


I couldn’t admit to him how far 
down I'd gone . . . how hopeless I 
felt, faced with the first step back. 

What made it harder—the whole 
town had changed. New stores, 
new houses. Hardly a face I recog- 
nized. Much as I wanted to come 
back home—home wasn’t here any 
more. Even this young pastor was 
a stranger. 

Ashamed to meet his eyes, I 
moved toward the door. Then, into 
that awkward silence—all heaven 
seemed to burst loose and fill the 
room! Its promise swept over me— 
those comforting old bells I'd 
nearly forgotten—reminding me of 
a Home that was here—a Home 
where I'd be welcome—if / tried! 


* * * 


Bells for your church 
... througha 


modern “miracle” 


Now, your church can ring with 
the true bell tones of age-old cast 
bells—through the modern “mir- 
acle” of electronics. Tiny bars of 
metal, in a small wall cabinet, pro- 
duce glorious bell music from a 
simple keyboard, or play auto- 
matically. Write for 12-page bro- 
chure showing how your church 
can enjoy a Stromberg-Carlson 


carillon or bell system now. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
1750 University Avenue, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


on ways to closer fellowship, intercom- 
munion, or merger, but—more important 
-theologians, ministers, and other 
church members are recognizing their 
responsibility in seeking the reconcilia- 
tion of divided Christians. 

“The church unity movements in 
India and Ceylon are of more than local 
interest. They concern American 
churches, too: first, because they involve 
members of denominations which derive 
from America and England; 
because they require study of the same 
doctrinal matters which divide American 
churches; and finally, because they dem- 
onstrate that the realization of living 
unity in Christ depends upon the 
strengthening of the churches’ inward 
and outward mission.” 

A visitor from Germany, Dr. Reinhold 
von Thadden-Trieglaff, predicted some 
500,000 will attend the seventh annual 
Kirchentag, to be held in August at 
Frankfurt am Main. Of this number, said 
the Kirchentag’s founder, “we have rea- 
son to hope” that 15,000 will be from the 
East Zone. The rallies of the Kirchentag 
prove said Dr. von Thadden, that the 
church is the onlv all-German organiza- 
tion which “has so far not been cut by 
zonal boundaries 
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The White Sands of La Jolla, luxury hotel in a suburb of San Diego, is soon 
become a Presbyterian home for retired people. It has 375 feet of beach frontage 


Luxury Hotel Becomes 
Church Home for Retired 


One of southern California’s luxury 
beach-front hotels, the White Sands of 
La Jolla, soon will be opened under 
Presbyterian auspices as a home for re- 
tired people. Three presbyteries—Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, and Riverside— 
will operate the hotel as a “life care” 
home through a nonprofit corporation, 
Southern California Presbyterian Homes. 
Director of the White Sands of La Jolla 
is the Reverend Otto Gruber. 

The hotel, first opened for business 
last August, has been closed since its 
purchase in January by the corporation. 








BASIC OPERATIONS 


ADVANCE PROGRAM... 


church's share in the program. 


one of you lay by 
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Mr. Gruber enjoys listing the hotel; 
facilities: heated swimming-poo/; exter, 
sive, glassed-in recreation area an/ 
patio; for each resident an individu 
porch overlooking the beach or mow. 
tains; television in every room. 

Admission to White Sands, explain 
Mr. Gruber, is by payment of an er 
trance fee, the amount to be determine 
by the accommodations selected. Reé:- 
dents receive full life-care throug) 
monthly payments or by a single ad 
vance payment computed from actuarial 
tables. 

[Further information is available from 
Mr. Gruber’s office, 315 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 13, California. ] 


The Church in England: 
Views of a Vocal Prelate 


Americans remember Dr. Geoffre) 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of the Church of England, as# 
jolly clergyman who wears gaiters 
old-fashioned spectacles. Two vears ag 
at the World Council of Churches mee 
ing in Evanston, he was in constant 4 
mand by the press. Dr. Fisher 
popularity in large measure was due@# 
his geniality and spirited manner 
speaking. 

In England, Dr. Fisher’s spirit 
statements frequently land him in fh 
center of national issues. Last year he 
vigorously defended his church’s oppe 
sition to Princess Margaret’s proposed 
marriage. And recently the active arch 
bishop has been sounding off on a we 
riety of subjects. 

He began in March by criticizing 
Father Trevor Huddleston for his tactics 
of fighting segregation in South Africa 
“You are entirely wrong in the method 
you are using to fight this situation,” be 
told the Anglican priest who has bee 
recalled from his post in South Africa. 

Last month Dr. Fisher urged for 
Malta a new constitution which would 
guarantee religious freedom. In an at 
dress to the British Council of Churches, 
he said: “The occasion of a new const: 
tution for Malta would bring far-reach 
ing benefit to the Christian world if it 
led to discussion and agreement be 
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ven the Roman Catholic Church and 
Christian churches on the true 
ing . . . of the principles of reli- 
freedom.” 
In a recent referendum, Malta’s pre- 
minantly Roman Catholic electorate 
oted 3-1 for closer ties with Britain and 
he seating of Maltese members in the 
British House of Commons. Malta's 
Roman Catholic bishops, however, op- 
sed the move, saying it might limit 
he freedom of the Roman Church and 


S SOON ty : : : ‘ 
frontagemlead to the introduction of legislation on 

marriage, family life, and education that 
1e hotenggwould be unacceptable to Maltese 
ai: exten§gRoman Catholics. 
rea ani In another address, Dr. Fisher criti- 
\dividul cized the British government for having 
ir mons! “tailed to do more to bring about a rec- 

onciliation in Cyprus.” He recalled that 
explain it March wy cag onnseigenn i cig WITH a world-wide circulation of more than 3,000,000 copies 
i agen to the “yprus protic. ine) per issue, The Upper Room at its low price represents today’s 
erminei™ may not have been good suggestions,” he . ; : 

=e > aise seal = ain greatest value in devotional literature. 
dd. Resi said, but at least they enabled a great 
through number of Christian people in the Greek For a few cents a copy, or a small fraction of a cent a day, 
igle adj Orthodox Church of Cyprus itself and churches and individuals receive a two-months supply of 
ictuarial aga agreed CrmEes es this — at devotional material, written by outstanding Christian men 
» i . y ul ; fe . . 

a a en and women of many lands and many denominations. 
ble front healing would be done quickly. Near) 
vadway fe six weeks have passed, and yet all the More than 70,000 churches use The Upper Room in their 


prime minister could say in the House 


ministry, supplying it regularly to their members and pros- 
pective members. 


The July-August issue, now ready for distribution, contains 
Scripture, meditations, prayers and thoughts for the day 
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making lying down. Colonial Secretary 
Alan Lennox-Boyd publicly criticized 
Dr. Fisher for his stand on Cyprus. Also, 
there were reports that Prime Minister 
Eden himself might censure the out- 
spoken clergyman. 
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NEWS 
For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred twenty-fifth. Hopewell 
Presbyterian Church, Franklin, Indiana 
(the Reverend Jack S. Masters, pastor). 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Fulton, Illinois (the Reverend 
Ervin James Blair, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Winfield, 
Iowa (the Reverend Chester E. Chand- 
ler, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Staten 
Island, New York (the Reverend George 
M. Watson, pastor). 

Leesburg Presbyterian Church, Vol- 
ant, Pennsylvania (the Reverend William 
A. Lloyd, pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Masontown, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Chas. C. W. Idler, pastor). 

Sixtieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Miami, Florida (the Reverend Henry 
Dahlberg, Jr., pastor). 

Olivet Presbyterian Church, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey (the Reverend William 
F. Parker, pastor). 

Fiftieth. Irvington Presbvterian 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana (the Rev- 
erend Howard W. Stone, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 


St. James Presbyterian Church, Tar- 
zana, California (the Reverend Calvin A. 
Duncan, pastor), of a Christian-educa- 
tion building. 

South Presbyterian Church, Denver, 
Colorado (the Reverend Melvin R. Mor- 
ris, pastor), of a church addition. 

First Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana (the Reverend John W. 
Meister, pastor), of a new plant con- 
sisting of a sanctuary, Christian-educa- 
tion unit, a chapel, an office, and a recre- 
ation unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Neola, 
Iowa (the Reverend Stephen J. Jones, 
pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Sibley, 
Iowa (the Reverend Walter F. Morz, 
pastor), of the enlarged and renovated 
sanctuary, and a Christian-education 
unit. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Austin, Minnesota, (the Reverend Lyn- 
don Schendel, pastor), of a new church 
plant. 

Lawrence Road Presbyterian Church, 
Trenton, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Jerry W. Bohn, pastor), of Communion 
linen in memory of Mr. Frederick J. V. 
Hancox, and silver Communion ware in 
memory of Mr. Harold E. Christiff. 

First Presbyterian Church, Pough- 
keepsie, New York (the Reverend Merle 
S. Irwin, pastor), of an addition, for 
Christian education, to the parish house. 

Stone Street Presbyterian Church, 
Watertown, New York (the Reverend 
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Thomas John Carlisle, pastor), of a life- 
size oil reproduction of Warner Sall- 
man’s His Presence; the redecorated 
narthex; new offering plates; and a Book 
of Remembrance. 

Dayspring Presbyterian Church, Yon- 
kers, New York (the Reverend Paul E. 
Rickabaugh, pastor), of a new organ. 

First Presbyterian Church, Belfield, 
North Dakota (the Reverend Robert R. 
Williams, pastor), of the Hymnbook, 
given in memory of Ephraim W. Telford 
by the family. 

Indianola Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus, Ohio (the Reverend Harold 
E. Meyers, pastor), of the William Oxley 
Thompson Hall, a memorial building for 
Christian-education purposes. 

Liberty Presbyterian Church, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 
end William W. Darsie, pastor), of the 
site for a Christian-education building. 
The cornerstone was also laid. 

Jan Hus Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
George A. Wickwire, pastor), of two 
stained-glass windows. 

Parkside Presbyterian Church, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin (the Reverend J. Laing 
Burns, Jr., pastor), of a new church site. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

The Capitol Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. (the Reverend Lewis 
J. Hutton, pastor), of a new church. 

Ridgedale Presbyterian Church, South 
Bend, Indiana (the Reverend Charles 
Franklin Bruce, pastor), of Christian- 
education Unit II. 

Church of the Master—Presbyterian, 
Detroit, Michigan (the Reverend Samuel 
Napolitan, pastor, of the Christian-edu- 
cation building. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Mason 
City, Iowa (the Reverend Alfred S. Nick- 
less, interim pastor), for a new church. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, North 
Dakota, for Kroeze Hall, a dormitory for 
two hundred women. 

Bethany Collegiate Presbyterian 
Church, Havertown, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Willard H. Wellman, pastor), 
for a Christian-education unit. 


MORTGAGE-BURNING: 

The Little Church of the Desert, 
Twentynine Palms, California (the Rev- 
erend Roy H. Wollam, pastor). 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

The Presbyterian Church, Williston, 
North Dakota (the Reverend Charles 
Bennett, organizing pastor). 


NEW LIBRARY OPENING: 
The Theological Seminary Library, 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Of People and Places 


WOMAN EDUCATOR ELECTED 
PRESBYTERY MODERATOR 


For the first time in the fifty-year }j 
tory of the Presbytery of LeVere, § 
of Blue Ridge, a woman has been ele 
moderator. She is Mrs. E. M. Downer, 
elementary-school principal in k 
ville, Tennessee. Mrs. Downer has }y 
prominent in welfare work in Kno 
and for several years served as secret 
of its Children’s Bureau, a United F 
Agency. She was named _ that 
Negro Woman of the Year in 1951. f 
husband, the Reverend Samuel 
Downer, pastor of three churches in sy 
urban areas of Knoxville, was re-elect 
stated clerk of the presbytery at a rece 
meeting in Chattanooga. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 


One of the greetings received by { 
Reverend John Patrick Henry Schweits 
on his recent ninetieth birthday was 
telegram of congratulation from Preg 
dent Eisenhower. Dr. Schweitzer hi 
been pastor of the Corinthian Avem 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphi 
Pennsylvania, for sixty-two vears. 

@ Tribute was paid last month to hj 
Frederick G. Behner, eighty-one-yeu 
old pastor of the First Presbyteri 
Church of Stockbridge, Michigan, up 
completion of fifty vears in the Christi 
ministry. A banquet held in his hom 
was attended by 250 friends from th 
Presbytery of Lansing and other point 
Dr. Behner plans to retire early in 1% 
and hopes to travel and pursue furthe 
studies. 

@ Members of the Second Presbyteri 
Church of Wheeling, West Virginia, a 
friends recently honored Dr. William 2 
Lewis at a dinner on the occasion of hi 
fiftieth anniversary as an ordained 
ister. Many tokens of appreciation we 
presented to Dr, Lewis at the dinner 
Although retired, he finds very 
Sundays without an engagement to sup 
ply pulpits in churches of various & 
nominations. 

@ Ata dinner held recently by membes 
of First Presbyterian Church, Sallisay, 
Oklahoma, Dr. J. A. Morrow was hor 
ored for his forty-nine years of servic 
as an elder. He was presented with 
bronze plaque in recognition of his deve 
tion to the church. 

@ Official recognition was taken thi 
month of the seventieth anniversary ¢ 
the membership.of Miss Mattie Blanch 
Bettis in Hopewell Presbyterian Church, 
Dandridge, Tennessee. A Sunday-schodl 
teacher for many years, Miss Bettis has 
also been a member of the board d 
deacons for twenty-eight years, and # 
now serving as its secretary. 

e Two long-time members of the Fist 
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besbyterian Church, Centralia, Wash- 
ygton, Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. 
hunckley, were honored following a re- 
ent Sunday service on the occasion of 
sir fiftieth wedding anniversary. Both 
Lave been members of First Church most 
M their lives. Mrs. Dunckley has been a 
ember since the church was organized 
in 1889. Mr. Dunckley has been an elder 
ince 1924, and clerk of session for 
enty-five years. 

Two charter members of the soon 
ifty-year-old First Presbyterian Church 
if Omak, Washington, were honor 
mests early this year at a public recep- 
ion in recognition of fifty years of mar- 
iage. They are Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. 
endrick, both of whom have been 
nctive as Officers and teachers in the 
hurch since its organization. 

A certificate of appreciation was re- 
ently presented to Miss Gertrude 
edford in recognition of service to the 
eulah Presbyterian Church, R. F. D., 
oal Valley, Illinois. Miss Bedford, a 
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lasses in the church school; served as 
adult-department superintendent for 
fourteen years; and was treasurer of the 
Beulah Circle for forty-one years. 

Recognition was recently given Mrs. 
George Uhlich, a member of the church 
school of the Third Presbyterian Church 
of Steubenville, Ohio, upon completion 
of twenty-five years’ perfect attendance. 
She was awarded a bar signifying the 
attendance record. Mrs. Uhlich serves 


rom “Third Church as school pianist and 
r poms church organist. 

‘f s e Mr. Norman Landis, organist of the 
» furthe 


Presbyterian Church of Flemington, 
New Jersey, recently marked the sixtieth 


byteri anniversary of his service to that church. 


nia, {04 tn all those years he has missed only two 
lliam D§ church services. 

- of h @ Miss Isabelle Huston, who has com- 
" b pleted forty years of service as organist 














for the Rocky Grove Avenue Presby- 


dinnel terian Church of Franklin, Pennsylvania, 


Ty fe was honored last month at a choir 
bet. dinner. She was presented a purse from 

members of the congregation. In addi- 
<i tion to her choir-organ duties, Miss 
slkson Huston is pianist for the church school. 


@ A testimonial dinner was held re- 
cently in honor of Professor Rollin M. 
Pease by members and friends of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Tucson, Arizona. 
Professor Pease, a voice teacher at the 
University of Arizona, has served his 
church and community for twenty-five 


us hor. 
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with 3 
s deve 
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a years. He has been singing in church 
hall choirs for sixty-five years. At the testi- 
schodm Monial dinner, held on the eve of the 
tis hal “ftieth wedding anniversary of Professor 
ud of Md Mrs. Pease, they were presnted a 
and és chest containing 1,500 silver dollars, and 

three volumes of congratulatory letters 
. First from friends. 
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SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5E46A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
*"Carillonic Bells’’ is a trademark for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 





school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














RAISE MONEY 


QUICKLY . . . EASILY! 
Write for FREE SAMPLE 
of our delicious BUTTERED NUT CRUNCHES. 
Sells at first taste! BIG PROFITS! REPEAT 
ORDERS! Made of fresh Guernsey butter (from 
our own farms) and loads of crisp nuts! In gay 
tin canister. WRITE DEPT. L. 
CHERRYDALE FARMS, 416 Market St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
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TAKES THE RECEIVER 
OUT OF THE EAR 
FOREVER! 


[POST] *- 


@ NO RECEIVER BUTTON 
@ NO WIRES @ NO BULKY GLASSES 
---JUST ONE TINY UNIT BEHIND ONE EAR! 
@ WEIGHS FRACTION OF AN OUNCE 
@ USE TELEPHONE NATURALLY 
@ ENDS CLOTHING STATIC FOREVER 


It's easier to ~~ on than a pair of glasses—fits 
comfortably and unnoticed behind one ear. No 
cords, headbands—nothing interferes with com- 
plete freedom. Women completely conceal it with 
a bit of hair. Full range fingertip adjustment. 

You'll marvel at the all-directional hearing. You 
hear right up at the ear—the natural place to hear! 

Try the New Tonemaster Cordless. You'll never 
go back to the muffled “swish, swish” of an ordi- 
nary hearing aid. Act now. Send for free illustrated 
literature. 




















Send for Free Illustrated Literature to 


TONEMASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
128 S. Monroe St. Peoria 33, Wi. 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, 
home of the Alamo. Near Mexico, 


TRINITY 
Gulf Coast. famous Texas 
of TEXAS ranches. A bilingual city. De- 


lightful climate. Coeducational. Fully accredited. Six 
degrees, through master’s. Small classes, ROTC, In- 
tercollegiate athletics. ‘‘America’s most modern uni- 
versity campus.” 
James Woodin Laurie, President 
Trinity University, San Antonio 12, Texas 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for Boys. Established 1848. 
Grades 7-12. Small Classes. Careful College Prepara- 
tion. Wide choice of Sports and Activities. Men 
teachers with a Sincere Interest in Boys. Well- 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, near 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Address 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, New Jersey 





PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DET. 7 SCRANTON2, a 








WHEN PLANNING church, school and in- 
stitution improvements, please write Pres- 
byterian Life's advertisers for information 
and prices. If you desire information on 
something that is not advertised, please 
address your inquiry to Presbyterian Life 
—Advertising Department. 
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WITH... 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


You too can enjoy your later 
years, with freedom from many 
money worries, through partici- 
pation in the Presbyterian An- 





nuities Plan. 

The plan, sponsored for over 
70 years by the Church Boards, 
is very simple. You can invest any 
amount from $100 up, and you 
will receive a guaranteed income 
for the rest of your life. 

At the same time you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
are helping your Church in its 
vital Christian work. 

You earn up to 7% on your 
annuity investments, depending 
on your age. You also enjoy large 
tax savings each year as long as 
you live. 

ALL THIS WITH 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


a4 pon fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Address: The Director PL 5-26-56 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

PLEASE SEND ME FREE ANNUITY BOOKLET 

1 am most interested in: 

C Netiona! Missions CD Fereign Missions 
() Christian Education 


Please tell me whet percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being 
month day yeor 


Dceeenedceebeninnememneeniiel 


SEEN AND HEARD 





RITISH radio listeners, as everyone 

knows, can tune into educational 
features grouped under the service 
known as The Third Programme. In- 
telligentsia listen over their wireless sets 
to Bach music, discussions of Kant’s 
philosophy, or reports of archaeological 
diggings. It is unfortunate that Ameri- 
cans have no such option in their radio 
listening. Bored by the drivel and re- 
pelled by rock ’n roll rhythm, mature 
people are content to allow the radio to 
remain silent for days on end. 

Yet a painstaking search through the 
broadcasting hours will locate a kind of 
American equivalent of The Third Pro- 
gramme. To be sure, it is made up of 
scattered bits and pieces over many 
stations throughout the week. But for 
the searcher, it is there. The vagaries of 
time zones, daylight saving and stand- 
ard timings, delayed broadcasts, and 
tape recordings make it impossible to 
cite the schedule for the nation. But it is 
possible to list such programs as the 
following. 

Conversation—One of the very best, 
|this NBC program features the ever- 
| stimulating Clifton Fadiman in conver- 
| sation-with two or three guests who are 
|also articulate and witty. A frequent 
|visitor to these half hours is clever 
Jacques Barzun of Columbia. They talk 
|quite spontaneously about parties, 
| vaudeville, ideas that have changed the 
| world, why best sellers sell best, or the 
tricks of “old Bill Shakespeare.” 

No patronizing Samuel Johnson-type 
talks are these, but an example, often 
amusing, of the art of conversation. 
Fadiman, an old hand at book review- 
ing and writing, says, “We try, though 
not too sweatily, to entertain; but be- 
tween you and me, and don’t tell any- 
body, whatever modest value the pro- 











gram has is basically educational.” 


News Programs—Radio is still unex- 
celled in its presentation of the news. 
With its reporting speed and the inti- 
macy of the human voice, radio can 
scoop the newspapers and personalize 
the news, too. With its adaptability and 
economy, it also has an edge on TV. But 
the one factor that makes radio so emi- 
nent in newscasting is the person who 
does the reporting. An Edward R. Mur- 
row with his courage; Eric Sevareid with 
his creative prose; Quincy Howe and 
his gift of analysis; or Morgan Beatty 
with his incisive style: These are the 
real reasons for effective news coverage 
on radio. 

Music—All through the week, albeit 
in lesser quantities than we desire, good 





music can be found on radio. The reg- 





America’s “Third Programme” 


ular broadcasts of such sterling gr 
as the New York Philharmonic and 
Philadelphia Orchestra on CBS, { 
Oklahoma City Symphony on MBS, x 
the Boston Pops on NBC can be he 
in all parts of the land. Extra hous 
the classics come each week throy 
that hardy perennial The Telep 
Hour, guesting such artists as } 
Iturbi and Zino Francescatti, or ¢ 
newer and splendid Contrasts in M 
by the Eastman Orchestra with ) 
Howard Hanson as conductor and o 
mentator. 

Biographies in Sound—Surrounded} 
its justly deserved awards, this 
regular continues to present w 
rounded biographies of people like W 
Rogers, Thomas Wolfe, Connie Mad 
Albert Schweitzer, and Anne Mom 
Lindbergh. A network program wort 
of your search Biographies in Sow 
brings the voices of these heterogeneo 
subjects as well as the opinions 
memories of their contemporaries. 

Religion on Radio—Each Saturd 
over MBS, T. C. Whitehouse preser 
a religious newscast appropriately ¢ e 
titled Good News, and it is highly worl . 
while. Although the pros and cons t fi 
religious broadcasting have often be he. 
presented in this column, one other puget 
gram ought to be mentioned for its qm“ 
cellence. The weekly Let There Be 
with radio dramas about living peopl 
who are putting their faith to work hon 
home, in industry, and even in chungg'ett 


remains a favorite. —J. C. Ww thu 
Tha 
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the 
Radio and TV I 


Tor 
Network Broadcasts ‘ 


Highlights of the General Assembly “Ar 
—Eugene C. Blake and Janette Har- I 
rington. May 30. NBC radio net- J fou 
work, 5:15 to 5:30 p.m. (eprT). ‘T 
Let There Be Light—week of May @™ Pre 
28—Incidents in the history of the fj Ho 
Presbyterian Church. Carried on fj We 
about 300 radio stations across i get 
America. 
Frontiers of Faith—Discussions of JJ sw 
timely subjects. Begins June 1.9 too 
NBC-TV network, 1:30 to 2:003% co 
P.M. (EDT). ha 
Crossroads—June 1—“Man on thei the 
Totem Pole Sheldon Jackson. i W2 
ABC-TV network, 8:30 to 9:00] lt 
P.M. (EDT). fal 
Pilgrimage—drama-discussion based ji P@ 
on Old Testament heroes, “In the de 
Power of Faith.” ABC radio net jm 
work, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EDT). th 
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| presen 
ately agfous had copied in a test. What's 
ly well more, he had gotten away with it. 
| cons qt first he had been afraid that one of 
ten beamthe children might have seen him do it, 
ther pnggbut he could tell by the way they still 
or its amacted friendly that no one had. 

Be Lid Louis stared at his paper hanging in 
o peop front of the classroom. It was quite an 
“work q@honor to have your A paper on the bul- 
>» chuniletin board. Today his teacher had 
> Wy thumbtacked only three papers up there. 


That history test was the most difficult 
the class had ever had. 

He walked home from school with 
Tom Turner. 


its “You sure must be smart,” said Tom. 
embly ™@ “An A in that test. It was a whopper.” 
> Har Louis tried to say something but 
) net- Mound it difficult. Tom was still musing. 


) ‘I got stuck on the last question—the 


* May @@ Presidents of the United States in order. 
of the HP How can anyone remember all of them? 
d on™ Wow.” He looked at Louis. “Did you 
cross MH get that one right?” 

Louis almost choked. “Yes,” he an- 
ns of M swered. Tom’s admiration was almost 
ie Lj too much to bear. But Louis tried to 
2:00 console himself. After all, he thought, he 


hadn’t had any intention of looking in 
| the ## the back of the book for the answer. It 
wasn’t as though he had wanted to copy. 
9:00 It was luck that had caused his book to 
fall on the floor and open to that very 


page with the names of all the Presi- 
. the HH dents. It would be different if he had 
net- | really searched for the answer. And with 
the open book right in front of him and 
no one watching, who wouldn't look? 
1 Lt May 26, 1956 


By FERN SIMMS 


“You know,” said Tom, “I only got C 
in that test, but I wasn’t disappointed. 
It was so hard that I thought getting C 
was good.” 

“It is good,” murmured Louis. “Very 
good.” He wished Tom would stop jab- 
bering about the old test. 

At home Louis threw his books down 
and tried to forget about school. His 
little brother James ran up to him. 

“Look at how my clay horse is com- 
ing,” James called, holding up a piece 
of grayish-green modeling clay. 

Louis couldn't help chuckling. It 
didn’t look much like a horse. “Let me 
fix it for you,” he offered. “The head’s 
all wrong.” 

James shook his head. “No. I'll finish 
it. All I have to do is put the tail on, and 
I'll be all finished.” 

“But I'll make it look more like a 
horse,” said Louis. 

Once again James shook his head. His 
little fingers were busy forming what 
seemed like a tail to him. But it was 
pretty far from the real thing. 

“Then it wouldn't be all mine,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Sure it would,” declared Louis. “It 
will be yours.” 

But James was stubborn. “Nope. I 
have to do it all by myself. You helped 
me lots of times, but now I'm learning 
to do it myself, and it has to be all my 
work.” 

He laughed gleefully and held up the 
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A Horse. AN OwL, AND A History TEst 


horse. “See,” he cried, “it’s finished. And 
I did it all by myself.” 

As the little boy ran to show his 
mother, Louis stood at the work table 
and inspected the other clay figures— 
several he had modeled for his brother 
and some very nice ones the boys’ father 
had made. Louis picked up the bird he 
had done the night before when working 
by himself. It was a fine owl, and he had 
felt proud when he was finished. 

From the kitchen he could. hear his 
mother and brother talking about the 
horse, and he could hear the pride in 
James's voice. Louis's fingers stroked the 
owl. The head was really too big. It 
wasn't perfect, but he had done it all 
himself. 


He was silent at the supper table, but 
his parents didn’t seem to notice it. His 
thoughts kept coming back to that his- 
tory paper. Memories of the large red A 
on the bulletin board made him shiver. 
A reward isn’t a true reward if it isn't 
earned, he knew now. He wondered if 
the teacher would give him a chance to 
take another test on the same chapters. 
He didn’t know if she would, but she 
must be told that the A didn’t belong to 
him. 

“Mother, may I have breakfast ten 
minutes earlier tomorrow?” he asked, 
“There's something I want to tell my 
teacher before school starts. And I guess 
you and Dad had better know right 
now.” 
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campus of “Mont Lawn.” They had been up on the mountain 

for a cookout, rowdy, lovable youngsters from the city slums, 
eyes wide with wonder at the beauty and bigness of God's 
outdoors. 


Te 9-year-olds were merrily hiking back to the big, green 


In the friendly freedom of “Mont Lawn,” the Christian Herald 
Children’s Home in the country, they shouted their way up the 
hill and then down again. 


But suddenly there was silence. The boys drew together, looked 
down. As they looked, their eyes softened and the tough-little- 
rough-boy tightness at the corners of their mouths disappeared 
in gentle smiles. 


For they had found three abandoned kittens. 


When the boys understood that the kittens had no home, no- 
where to go, they impulsively gathered them up to bring to the 
protection of the “Nature House.” As they walked—carefully, 
now—they talked quietly. 


One youngster looked up from his squirming burden and 
asked the counselor, “Do you think these kittens mind being 
poor?” Then the child put his head down and said with all the 
deep, sad feeling of a little boy who has never before had any- 
thing or anyone to love or any possession to call his own: “I 
mind it!” 





65TH YEAR OF OPERATION. OVER 100,000 BOYS AND 
GIRLS HAVE ENJOYED THE BLESSINGS OF “MONT 
LAWN”—ENTIRE COST FROM CONTRIBUTIONS. 

2 
THIS SUMMER WE WILL GIVE FREE TWO-WEEK “’VACA- 
TIONS WITH A PURPOSE” TO NEARLY A THOUSAND 


CHILDREN. 
SJ 


DR. DANIEL A. POLING IS CHAIRMAt OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF “MONT LAWN,” CHRISTIAN HERALD 
CHILDREN’S HOME. 











KITTY, 
DO YOU | 
MIND 
BEING 
POOR?’ 


But the poverty of things is not the greatest poverty of th 
slums. There is a poverty of spirit, of faith, of dreams—an 
these are worse. Even a very little boy minds being poor! 
minds the hot, boxlike tenement existence. He minds the sordid 
ness, profanity, filth and wretchedness of the slums. He mindé 
the ugliness of slum life. 


And he minds them most after he has seen life at its friendly, 
wholesome best at “Mont Lawn”! His high dreams and tall ne 
ambitions go back to the city with him, never to be quenche 
Now he knows there is a fresh, clean, compassionate way to li 


This summer, you can give a child the unforgettable inspiratic 
of green pastures, still waters, blue skies, loving care. Just $1 
will help to provide for a boy or girl at “Mont Lawn” for 
wonder-filled weeks. Your gift, much or little, helps to transfo 
a child’s life. 


Without a vision, they will be forever poor in all that coun 
most. 


Without YOU there can be no vision. 
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